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Collectivization in China: 


A Story of Betrayal 


By Richard L. Walker 


INSTON Churchill, in one of his volumes on 
World War II, tells of a conversation he had 


with Stalin concerning collectivization in the Soviet 
Union: 


**Tell me," I asked, *‘have the stresses of this war been as bad to 


you personally as carrying through the policy of the Collective 
Farms?”’ 


This subject immediately aroused the Marshal. 

“Oh, no,” he said, ‘the Collective Farm policy was a terrible 
struggle.”’ 

“I thought you would have found it bad,’’ said I, ‘because you 
were not dealing with a few score thousands of aristocrats or big 
landowners, but with millions of small men.”’ 

“Ten millions,"* he said, holding up his hands. 
Four years it lasted.”’ 


“Tt was fearful. 


Anyone familiar with the Soviet collectivization 
struggle has the nightmarish feeling, as he studies the 
documents coming from Red China today, that the 
whole experience is being repeated. There is one 
major difference; Chinese agricultural policy has 
been far more brutal at the outset. For while Soviet 
collectivization with its attendant cruelties, blunders, 
and famine took innumerable lives and ruined many 
more, Chinese land policy deliberately initiated mass 
killings of peasants during the so-called ‘‘land 
reform.’ 

The phrase ‘‘so-called’’ is justified, since official 
Communist data on the amount of cultivated and 
redistributed land in China now confirm what quali- 


1 Winston S. Churchill, The Hinge of Fate, Houghton-Mifflin, 
Boston, 1950, p. 498. 





Mr. Walker is Professor of Far Eastern History at Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. The article is based on a chapter of his 
forthcoming book China Under Communism: The First Five Years, to 
be published in the spring of 1955 by Yale University Press. 


fied authorities pointed out years ago but what most 
of the world failed to appreciate—namely, that land 
reform, though surely necessary and desirable, was 
not the major need in China. Mao Tse-tung and his 
comrades cynically deceived the Chinese people and 
the world on this issue, which played such a crucial 
role in their seizure of power. Frequently pictured 


sympathetically as the protector of the peasants, Mao 
is now revealed by his own hand as the fabricator of 
one of the most barbaric hoaxes in Chinese history. 


Myths and Realities 


N Christmas Day 1947 Mao Tse-tung, in a 

pamphlet entitled, “‘On the Present Situation 
and Our Tasks,’’ set down the figures on land tenure in 
China which were eventually to be incorporated in 
every major statement on agrarian reform issued by 
the Communists. He claimed: 


Landlords and rich peasants . . . make up only approximately 8 
percent [of the rural population], reckoned by families; however, 
the land they hold . . . makes up 70 to 80 percent of all land.? 


The official elaboration and interpretation of these 
figures was presented by Liu Shao-ch’i in a formal 
commentary on the Agrarian Reform Law, promul- 
gated by the Peiping regime on June 30, 1950: 


The essential content of agrarian reform is the confiscation of the 
land of the landlord class for distribution to the landless and poor 
peasants. Thus the landlords as a class in society are abolished and 
the land ownership system of feudal exploitation is transformed into 
a system of peasant land ownership. This is indeed the greatest and 
most thorough reform in thousands of years of Chinese history. 


2 Mao Tse-tung, published under the title Turning Point in China, 
New Century Publishers, New York, 1948, p. 12. 





Why should such a reform be made? In a nutshell, it is because 
the original land ownership system in China is extremely irrational. 
In general the land situation in old China is roughly as follows: 

Landlords and rich peasants, who constitute less than 10 percent 
of the rural population, possess approximately 70 to 80 percent of 
the land and brutally exploit the peasants by means of their land. 

Poor peasants, farm laborers, middle peasants and others, how- 
ever, who make up 90 percent of the rural population, possess in all 
only 20 to 30 percent of the Jand.3 


Th: ¢ figures on land tenancy and exploitation in 
China have been repeated so often by every major 
Chinese Communist spokesman that even critical ob- 
servers outside of China unwittingly have treated 
them as fact and promoted their further acceptance. 

There are three basic distortions of fact in Liu 
Shao-ch’i’s statement. It is important to see through 
these in order to appreciate the ‘‘agrarian reform"’ 
strategy of Mao and his colleagues. 

In the first place, there has been no feudalism in 
China by Communist or any other definition since the 
formation of the first Chinese Empire some two cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ. Chinese land has 
been bought and sold freely since then, and the inter- 
vening centuries have seen the rise and fall of Chinese 
rural families in a cyclical pattern somewhat similar 
to the rise and fall of dynasties. Yet in his New 
Democracy Mao maintained that Chinese society was 
feudal until the Opium War of 1839-42, after which 
it became a ‘‘semicolonial semifeudal society.’’ Such 
a point may seem relatively minor to one unfamiliar 
with Communist ideology. However, the ‘‘feudal’’ 
argument is the critical item in the application of the 
Marxist theory of historical evolution to such oriental 
societies as the Chinese. It is only by projecting the 
Marxist ‘‘feudal stage of society’’ onto the Chinese 
scene that the Communists are able to justify a vicious 
class war in which the antagonists are the landlords 
and the peasants. 

This leads to the second basic distortion in Liu’s 
statement. There are no class divisions in rural China 
corresponding to the artificial categories he sets up— 
“landlord, rich peasant, middle peasant, poor peasant 
and farm laborers.’’ After a careful study of the 
Chinese scene the noted English economist R. H. 
Tawney demonstrated that both the class conflict and 
the feudal argument were simply inapplicable to 
China. Among his conclusions were: 

Whatever her [China’s] rural problems may be, they are not com- 
plicated by the existence of a landless proletariat. The typical 
figure in Chinese country life is not the hired laborer, but the land- 


holding peasant. China possesses no landed aristocracy, no domi- 
nant class of jumkers or squites, and few beasts. She is not afflicted 





3 The Agrarian Reform Law of the People’s Republic of China, 2nd 
Edition, Foreign Languages Press, Peiping, 1951, pp. 75-6. 
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by the complicated iniquities of feudal land law, manorial estates 
worked by corvées, if they ever existed, have left few traces; since 
animal husbandry is of secondary importance, the conflict over the 
use of common pastures and meadows, which kept European villages 
simmering for over a thousand years, presents no problem. Land- 
lord and tenant are parties to a business contract, not members of 
different classes based on privilege and subordination.‘ 
A Chinese long associated with rural reconstruction 
work, Tung Shih-tsin, has stated in similar vein: 
Never has the rural population been classified, or classifiable, into 
these categories. China has no “‘landlord’’ class; no such word is 
in our dictionary. 5 

The third and most crucial distortion concerns the 
Chinese landlords. If the Chinese system of land- 
holding were as inequitable as Mao and Liu’s figures 
seemed to indicate (10 percent of the people owning 
80 percent of the land), there might have been some 
excuse for borrowing Marxist terminology in order 
to lead a bitter class struggle for change. But where 
did the figures originate? There had never really 
been a census of land ownership in China. The 
closest thing to it was a survey conducted by the 
Nationalist Land Commission before World War II, 
on which Mr. Tung reports: 
It covered 1,750,000 families in 163 hsien (counties) over 12 provinces. 
Almost 99 percent of the families were small owners, [of land ranging 
from modest lots up to 100 mou, or 16 acres] while 1.34 percent of 
the families owned 100 mox or more, and only 18.32 percent of the 
land belonged to such ow1 ers.° 
These figures have been borne out by the studies of 
such scholars as J. Lossing Buck, who conducted a 
survey of some 17,000 farms in 22 provinces of 
China.’ After exhaustive study and years of first- 
hand experience in rural China, Gerald F. Winfield 
concluded: 
Well under 10 percent of China’s total farm production is used to 
pay rent, and even much more of this rental crop goes to landlords 
who are themselves farmers and would be classified as poor . . .8 

The Communist authorities claim that their figures 
were based upon a ‘‘comprehensive investigation and 





*R. H. Tawney, Land and Labor in China, Harcourt Brace, New 
York, 1932, pp. 34 and 63. 

5 Tung Shih-tsin, ‘‘Land Reform Red Style,’ Freeman, August 25, 
1952. Mr. Tung, long-time editor and publisher of the Chinese 
Farmer and a PhD. in Agriculture from Cornell University, has 
published first-hand accounts of the Chinese Communist land 
policies. Two of these books contain excellent material in very 
readable form: Kung-ch’u Hui-yi (Remembrances of Communist 
China) and Lun Kung-chan-tang-ti T’ u-ti Kai-ko (On Chinese Com- 
munist Land Reform), Freedom Press, Hong Kong, 1951. 

6 Tung Shih-tsin, *‘Land Reform Red Style.”’ 

7J. L. Buck, Land Utilization in China, Commercial Press Ltd., 
Shanghai, 1937. See also his ‘Fact and Theory about China’s 
Land,” Foreign Affairs, October 1949. 

8G. F. Winfield, China: the Land and the People, W. Sloane Asso- 
ciates, New York, 1948, p. 281. 

















computation’’ by the ‘‘Chinese Institute of Rural 
Economic Research,’ published in 1936. As Mr. 
Tung has pointed out, such an institute probably 
never existed, and no such ‘comprehensive investiga- 
tion and computation’’ was ever conducted.® The 
only conclusion would seem to be that the Communist 
figures were manufactured out of thin air to support 
the application of Marxisc dogma to China. 

Many people conversant with the works of Buck, 
Winfield, Tung, and others withheld judgment, how- 
ever, because there was uncertainty as to what long 
years of war had done to the Chinese land tenancy 
picture. Also there was little question that there 
were absentee landlords, and many malpractices by 
some of the large landholders in the Chinese country- 
side were outrageous. These conditions were un- 
doubtedly aggravated by the war, and postwar ob- 
servers attested that in most areas there were usually 
one or two landlords whose conduct made it easy for 
the Communists to use landlordism as a symbolic 
reason for the pitiful condition of many of the peas- 
ants. Nevertheless, landlordism was not the basic 
agrarian problem—except by Mao’s statistics. 

The Communist land reform now has been “basically 
completed.’’ The regime claims that a total of 47 
million hectares of land were redistributed (1 hec- 
tare=2.471 acres). This is somewhat less than 35 
percent of the 134 million hectares of rural land which 
the Communists claimed was under cultivation at the 
time they announced the reform was ‘‘ completed.’’ "* 
Included in this redistributed 35 percent was some 10 
percent of the land which had belonged to foreigners, 
temples, ancestral shrines, and soon.” Also included 
in this figure was some of the land of the ‘rich 
peasants,’’ which according to the mysterious Insti- 
tute of Rural Economic Research amounted to 18 
percent of the land tilled.* Simple arithmetic based 
on the figures released by the Peiping authorities 
themselves, then, confirms the conclusions of former 
studies and the calculated deceit of Mao. If his 
original statistics on landlordism had been valid, a 
minimum of 60 percent or 81.4 million hectares of 
Chinese farmland would have been distributed by 
the Communists. As it is, according to the redistri- 


® Tung Shih-tsin, On Chinese Communist Land Reform, pp. 19-33. 

10 This figure is now given in all Communist sources; for example, 
see Teng Tzu-hui’s address to the Youth League on July 2, 1953; 
reproduced in Current Background, Hong Kong, No. 255 (hereafter 
referred to as CB). 

11 CB, No. 262. 

12 Buck estimates about 10 percent of the land belonged to such 
establishments: op. cit., p. 192. 

13 Tung Shih-tsin, Remembrances of Communist China, Chapter VI. 


bution figures of Peiping, it seems unlikely that 
landlords owned even 20 percent of the land. 

After the redistribution, the basic problem in rural 
China remains what it was before they started in: too 
many people and too little land. For exaniple, ac- 
cording to official Communist figures for Kwangtung 
in south China, where population pressure is extreme, 
the per capita ownership of the land after land reform 
is 0.22 acre for the rich peasant, 0.21 acre for the 
middle peasant, and 0.167 acre for the poor peasants 
and former ‘‘landlords.’’ * 

Certainly there were other reasons for the unhappy 
lot of the peasants. One was the long absence of any 
form of political—and hence economic—stability. 
Changes in political control led to arbitrary, capri- 
cious, and sometimes double and triple tax exactions. 
The cash value of crops was never certain, and market- 
ing was difficult because of the constant disruption of 
transportation facilities. All of these factors, coupled 
with the lack of physical security, placed the peasants 
in an intolerable position. 

In view of the level of subsistence imposed by the 
disruptions of international and civil war and by the 
demographic problem in China, it is not surprising 
that the peasants were receptive to the idea of sharing 
the land, animals, and equipment of some of their 
more fortunate neighbors. Nor is it surprising that 
many of them who were desperately near starvation 
joined in the mass hysteria of the moment and believed 
that the destruction of ‘‘feudalism,’’ a term which 
most of them had never heard before and did not even 
understand, would solve their problems. Perhaps, 
too, it is not to be wondered at that so many outsiders, 
seeing the desperate poverty of China and feeling 
something must be done, decided that the Communists 
should be given a chance. The more sober proposals 
of agrarian experts and agencies (the Joint Commission 
on Rural Reconstruction, for example) such as im- 
proving seed strains, increasing production of chemical 
fertilizers, augmenting transportation facilities, and 
so forth, could never match the claims or the appeal 
of the Communist panacea of “‘land reform’. 


Phase One: Land Reform 


OMMUNIST policy toward the peasants during 
the first five years of its rule can be divided into 
four phases. ‘‘Land reform’’ was the first of these. 
Like many of the great Chinese drives, the ‘‘agrarian 
reform movement’’ swept from the north to the south 





4 Wu Yi, ‘Achievements in the Economic Development of 
Kwangtung,”’ Economic Weekly, Hong Kong, October 13, 1953 (in 
Chinese). 





in a deliberate pattern, although methods of imple- 
mentation varied from place to place. The ‘‘reform’’ 
was declared to have been completed in southernmost 
Kwangtung in April 1953, leaving untouched only a 
few minority areas, Tibet and, of course, the National- 
ist-held island of Formosa. Until the establishment 
of the Mao government, the Communists had pursued 
a policy of seizing the land of the wealthiest 15 per- 
cent of the landowners for redistribution. In the 
areas of north China and Manchuria affected by this 
first drastic reform, probably close to half a million 
heads of families were executed as ‘‘feudal bullies.’’® 
With the coming of formal political power, the policy 
was somewhat modified; in place of indiscriminate 
violence and rural disorder, the Red leaders substituted 
a determined effort to establish political control and 
stability, backed by slightly more selective liquidation 
of the ‘‘opposition.”’ 

The process of land reform was standardized in a 
series of regulations passed by the government in 
June and July 1950. These included the Agrarian 
Reform Law, the Decisions Concerning the Differ- 
entiation of Class Status, and Regulations Governing 
the Organization of Peasants’ Associations. Under 
these regulations, a team of three or four trained cadres 
would enter a village and talk with the various peas- 
Then they would hold 
a series of mass meetings at which the government’s 


ants, gathering information. 


determination to expropriate the land and possessions 
of the ‘‘landlords’’ was explained to the assembled 
throng. The peasants were urged to speak out their 
bitterness. A few selected ‘‘landlords’’ were dis- 
played before the shouting mob, and ‘‘witnesses’’ 
’ Then the People’s 
Tribunal would pass sentence on the victims. Mean- 
while, under the direction of the cadres, the village 
adults would meet to determine the ‘‘class status’’ of 
each local citizen, determined according to a detailed 


hastened to relate their ‘‘ crimes.’ 


series of regulations drawn up by the government. 
Landlords lost all their property, rich peasants part 
of their property, and so forth. Finally the redis- 
tribution would begin, including buildings, tools, 
The cadres would 
utilize the ‘‘enlightened elements’’ to form a Village 


stored grain, and farm animals. 


or Peasant Association, sponsor women’s organiza- 
tions and recruit potential members for the Youth 
League. A village militia, responsible to the party 
and the army, would be organized to carry out the 





15 *‘The Chinese Communists and the Peasants,’ Problems of Com- 
munism, No. 2, Vol. 1, 1952, pp. 1-2. 
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sentences ‘‘demanded’’ by the assembled ‘Village 
Congress.’’ 

Every possible medium of propaganda was utilized 
to explain to the peasants that they were taking part 
in a necessarily brutal class struggle in which there 
could be no mercy. They were identified as partici- 
pants in the ‘‘people’s government”’ by their very act 
of expressing their will in the class struggle. It 
followed, they were told, that anyone opposed to the 
wishes of the government was opposed to the peasants 
themselves and must be exposed. ‘‘Blood debts’’ 
must be collected from such enemies. 

The whole process of land reform in the villages was 
openly and purposefully brutal. The regime made no 
effort to cloak this brutality in its propaganda 
published for the outside world. Apparently the 
Peiping leaders were determined to convince out- 
siders that there was a Marxian class struggle in- 
volved, no matter what the facts were. The follow- 
ing excerpts from a book-length story by a supposed 
eye-witness of the land reform in action are typical 
of the propaganda prepared for foreign consumption: 

With raised fists, the audience below shouted in one voice, ‘‘Down 
with reactionary landlords!’’ ‘‘We demand that Peng Erh-hu be 
shot” .a:s 

The masses again shouted in unison. 


landlords who hide and disperse their properties! Long live the 
unity of the peasants!"’ . . . 


“(Down with criminal 


By four o’clock over 20 peasants had poured out their grievances 
from the platform. Mass sentiment had surged to the boiling point. 
Over and above there was a curious hush of expectancy. ... 

[The People’s Tribunal meets to deliberate. ] 

‘*Peasant comrades!’’ The Judge’s voice was grave. ‘‘We have 
just heard some of the accusations made by local peasants. From 
these accusations, it ought to be clear to everyone how the landlord 
class has always worked hand in glove with the enemy of the peas- 
ants—whether it was Japanese imperialism or the KMT [Kuomin- 
tang]|—to oppress the peasants themselves. The same motive has 
prompted them to act as fawning lackeys to American imperialism, 
since American imperialism is directly opposite to the people’s 
interests too. 

“Our verdicts on the three criminal landlords are as follows: 
. . . Peng Yin-ting, age 49, native of Hsinlu Village, has caused the 
deaths of patriotic youths during the Resistance War. After libera- 
tion, he organized superstitious societies and spread rumors to 
delude the public. Also he has hidden firearms with the intent to 
plan for an uprising. The sentence for him is—death. Do you 
all agree?”’ 

The sound of applause that came from below the platform was 
deafening. ... 

With one arm sheltering his tear-stained face, Peng Yin-ting was 
hurried along. . . . When Grandma Li, with her bony fists clenched, 


16 For an analysis which shows the thoroughness of the cadres 
and their methods, see K. C. Chao, ‘‘Land Reform Methods in 
Communist China,’’ Papers on China (mimeographed pamphlet from 
the Regional Studies Seminars), Harvard University, April 1950, 
No. 5, pp. 107-74. 








Land Reform in Action: These bound men and women were landowners accused of ‘‘exploiting the masses.” 





They were later executed 


(see the official Communist description of such mass trials, on pp. 4—5). Source: Life Magazine, New York. 


edged her way through the crowds and tried to hit him on the 
shoulder, the guards immediately stopped her. A cordon was 
quickly formed by them around the prisoners as more blows were 
about to shower from all directions. .. . 

The prisoners were escorted to the graveyard south of the temple. 
From the back of the graveyard came the sound of several shots. 

The sound shrilly pierced through the thick, moist atmosphere 
enveloping Huilung Asiang. Sighs of relief were heaved as justice 
was meted out to the convicted. 

“Down with reactionary landlords!’ 

‘Long live the emancipation of the peasants!"’ 

“Long live the Communist Party!’’ 

“Long live Chairman Mao Tse-tung!”’ 

The masses, for the first time freed from their dread and restraints, 
let out these slogans with a voice stronger than ever." 


These mass trials which took place throughout 
China reached an intense pitch during 1951, the year 
of violence. By the time land reform was completed, 


17 Hsiao Ch'ien, How the Tillers Win Back Their Soil, Foreign 
Languages Press, Peiping, 1951, pp. 74-80. 


hundreds of thousands of people had been executed 
under the guidance of the cadres, and untold numbers 
of others committed suicide rather than face further 
land reform ‘“‘struggle’’ meetings. 

The purposes of the land reform movement were all 
too apparent. The first was to destroy completely 
the traditional pattern of rural life, including family 
ties. In their press and through the cadre training 
process, the Peiping leaders made clear their view 
that ‘‘class status’’ is hereditary and that children of 
‘reactionary classes’’ must achieve merit by turning 
against their families and being doubly enthusiastic 
in serving the new society. The political and social 
stability of the Chinese villages was thoroughly dis- 
rupted, and into the vacuum created the Communists 
projected their organization. This, of course, was 
the second main purpose of the reform: to extend the 
centrally-controlled state apparatus to the lowest 
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possible level. In place of the informal, individual- 
ized village structure, the cadres erected the great 
impersonal organs of state power. 

In addition to the People’s Tribunals (which con- 
tinued to operate after land reform), the Peasant 
Associations, the local militia with its security police, 
and the party branch, the Communists also established 
a system of ‘“‘rural cooperatives.’’ These are not 
cooperatives in the usual sense but rather government 
monopolies in the form of state stores subordinate to 
the Ministries of Commerce, Food, and Finance. 

The cooperative provides a basic method of econom- 
ic control, reinforcing the political control of the 
party over the villages: 

It overshadows the whole life of the farmers: it lends or sells seed, 
prescribes methods of cultivation, determines the time of harvest, 
buys up the crops, fixes the prices, sells salt, fertilizer, and industrial 
products which the farmer needs and when funds run short lends 
him money.!8 

The policies of these organizations are directed by the 
party cadres, and they are thus enabled to discriminate 
against ‘‘backward"’ peasants. Interests of the con- 
sumers are secondary. 

The peasants have found these representative organs 
of the state much harder taskmasters and tax extract- 
ors than the landlords ever were. Moreover, through 
the Communist-directed mass organizations at the 
village level, the villagers have been forced to attend 
endless meetings and to participate in discussions and 
criticism sessions designed to set members of families 
against one another and to show the power of the 
government. Through these meetings the party im- 
plements its attack on religion, the custom of ancestral 
shrines, family celebrations, and ‘‘feudal’’ marriage 
practices. 

Thus it turns out that Lenin's slogan of ‘‘land to the 
tiller’’ proved an effective, if hypocritical, strategy 
for establishing initial control over the Chinese 
peasantry. Mao’s application of the class struggle 
theory made it doubly powerful. The most forceful 
defenders of traditional Chinese society and other 
sources of potential future opposition were liquidated. 
Land reform, by its very brutality, laid the necessary 
foundation of terror and fear which would enable the 
party to consolidate control. Furthermore, by their 
Participation in the violence of the rural ‘“‘class 
struggle,’’ the peasants shared in the guilt of the 
Communist Party and felt themselves identified with 
it. By the time they found out they had been de- 
ceived, they had little choice but to support the Com- 
munists, for always hanging over their heads was the 


18 China News Analysis, Hong Kong, No. 7, pp. 2-4 (hereafter re- 
ferred to as CNA). 
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fear of retribution from their victims if the regime’s 
power should be upset.” 


Phase Two: Towards Collectivization 


ROUND the middle of 1951 the Peiping rulers 
began to emphasize that land reform was only 
the first step in the Communist program. This switch 
in emphasis marked the second phase of Mao’s policy 
toward the peasants. It was to last until March 1953. 
In August 1951 a movement was launched to create 
and develop the various stages of peasant *‘coopera- 
tion’’ preliminary to socialized agriculture. The 
drive was initiated in a manner typical of many Com- 
munist movements. A provincial paper, the New 
Hunan Daily, printed an attack on what was called 
the ‘‘Li Ssu-hsi mentality."’ Li was made a repre- 
sentative symbol of undesirable attitudes on the part 
of the village cadres. According to the story which 
was later played up in party journals and papers 
throughout the land: 
Li Ssu-hsi was a poor hired farm laborer who had worked for over 
ten years and had always suffered bitter hardship. Only after 
liberation did he marry and havea son. During land reform he was 
extremely active and was elected secretary of the youth corps branch. 
But after he had obtained land, he did not want to go on working 
but wanted to go home to devote himself solely to production. 
When the cadres admonished him, he cried out with passion: ‘‘All 
my life I suffered hardship and had no land. Now I have land and 


am completely satisfied. What 
for?’’ 20 


Why still carry on revolution? 


Here, said the party, was an example of the dual 
nature of the peasants, who were progressive in one 
aspect, backward in the other: 

The peasants want to oppose imperialism and feudalism; they have 
actively taken part in the struggle against imperialism, feudalism 
and bureaucratic capitalism. This is their progressive side. But 
the peasants are small producers representing individual economy. 
This determines their selfish, conservative, complacent and politi- 
cally short-sighted character. Village cadres who do not want to 


work for the revolution after the completion of land reform fully 
reflect this backward character.?! 


Soon the cadres were under fire from all directions. 
They were accused of reflecting the Li Ssu-hsi men- 
tality by relaxing in the wake of the land reform. 
Communist cadres who had come from urban areas to 
help out in the agrarian reform were accused of re- 
viving their ‘‘ bourgeois backgrounds”’ in their desire 
to get back to the cities and bright lights before the 


1 The points in this paragraph are well documented from Com- 
munist sources by C. M. Chang, ‘‘Mao’s Stratagem of Land Re- 
form,"’ Foreign Affairs, July 1951, pp. 550-563. This article stands 
today as the most penetrating and prescient analysis of the motives 
for the Communist land reform in China. 

20 Hsuen Hsi (Study), Peiping, Vol. 4, No. 11, September 16, 1951 
(hereafter referred to as HH). 

21 Ch’ ang-chiang Jih-pao (Yangtze Daily), September 2, 1951. 











Before and After Reform 
The Bait: 


The land ownership system of feudal exploitation by the landlord class shall be abolished and the 
system of peasant land ownership shall be introduced. 


After agrarian reform is completed, the government shall issue title deeds and shall recognize the right 
of all land-owners to manage, buy, sell, or rent out land freely. 


—Articles 1 and 30 of the Agrarian Reform Law, enacted in Peiping on June 30, 1950. 
And the Reward: 


As a result of the liberation of the whole country and of internal peace and restored communications, 
a series of socialist reforms have been completed in the rural villages; the peasants have obtained land 
and their vitality has been greatly increased. . . . However, our agricultural production is still in a 
backward state. . . . What predominates in our country today is an individual small peasant economy 

. instead of collective economy. . . . We must therefore carry out reform in two respects. One is to 
improve farming equipment, to bring about mechanized agriculture. . . . The other is to readjust 
production relationships, to bring about collectivized agriculture by organizing the present individual 
| peasants and forming collective farms through mutual aid and cooperative movements, so that the 
| present system of peasant private ownership will be formed into peasant collective ownership. . . . 








The peasants of China have harbored the concept of private land ownership for a long, long time. 
The reason why a Chinese peasant harbors this concept is because he depends on the production of his 
land to provide for the members of his family. . . . Now that we permit him to contribute his land as 
| shares to obtain profit and to work for remuneration for his labor as well, he has two sources of income 

and thus his family livelihood is secure. This is an important reason for the peasants’ interest in the 
cooperatives. Therefore cooperatives of this type can be easily acceptable to the peasants and can be 
easily developed and consolidated. Through these cooperatives, the peasants’ conception of private 
ownership can be gradually changed. When the necessary conditions are at hand, it will be easy to 


abolish remuneration for land and turn to high-level cooperatives with remuneration based entirely on 
contribution of labor. 


—Teng-Su hui, Director of the Rural Work Department, Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party; ‘Rural Work During the Transition Period,’’ China Youth 
| Journal, Peiping, September 1, 1954. 








revolution had been completed in the countryside.” 
They were urged to explain, explain and explain again 
to the peasants the advantages of socialist methods of 


collectivization, winning them by propaganda and 
by example. The farmers were to be led toward final 


agriculture. Cadres were told to increase the number 
of political-agitation meetings and to make sure that 
more people attended them. Hsuen Hsi, a Peiping 
magazine, pointed out that in some places where 
meetings had drawn more than 200 participants during 
the land reform only a few dozen people were now 
showing up.” 

From this time forward, even in propaganda, the 
peasants were no longer favored members of Mao's 
revolutionary alliance of the proletariat and the 
peasants. The party informed the cadres that they 
would have to lead the peasants gradually toward 


22 HH, Vol. 5, No. 1, November 1, 1951. 
23 In an interesting article entitled ‘Ideological Problems among 
Village Cadres,’’ HH, Vol. 4, No. 12, October 1, 1951. 


abandonment of the land, for which they had par- 
ticipated in the execution of untold numbers of their 
fellow men. The ideologists on high talked in 
terms of a formula for developing an individual 
peasant economy and a collectivized economy at the 
same time.”* 

The various steps toward collectivization set up by 
the Peiping authorities correspond in some measure to 
the pattern which was used in the European satellites. 
First mutual aid teams are organized. These are based 
on a practice common in many parts of the Chinese 
countryside for pooling labor during busy seasons. 


24 Such is the gist of the general statement to the high-ranking 
party cadres by Kao Kang on January 10, 1952, reported by the 
Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily, hereafter referred to as JMJP), 


January 24, 1952. 





Under the direction of the cadres these labor pools 
are converted into permanent mutual aid teams, which 
require organized direction and management for the 
accomplishment of tasks during the slack season. 
The peasants retain the title to their land and the 
produce from it. Naturally quarrels develop, but the 
Communists view these as opportunities for propa- 
gandizing the next higher form or organization, the 
agricultural producers’ cooperatives—the key development 
from the point of view of collectivization. Agri- 
cultural producers’ cooperatives are formed by merging 
several well-established mutual aid teams. The 
peasants pool their land and most of their equipment, 
retaining only a hut and possibly a small plot and an 
animal or two for themselves. Theoretically mem- 
bership in the cooperatives is voluntary; the peasant 
retains title to his land and is free to withdraw. 
Actually, the peasant is at the mercy of the cadres, 
who can exert pressure on him by discriminatory 
pricing and interest rates in the village cooperative 
stores and through denunciation at meetings.” 

Above the level of the cooperatives are the col- 
lectivized farms, owned not by the member-peasants 
but by the collective as a unit, the state farms, owned 
by the state and manned by peasants working as 
employees at regular wages, and the machine tractor 
Stations, state-owned units which farm out tractors to 
the collectives. These were set up during 1951 and 
1952 mainly to provide examples for the peasants who, 
it was anticipated, would immediately begin to see 
the advantages of collective agriculture. By the end 
of 1952 there were already 545 state farms in Man- 
churia alone, with more than 43,000 employees; more 
than 40 percent of these farms were reported to be 
mechanized. Communist figures on the number of 
collective farms are contradictory, but to date their 
number is apparently small. Under continuous pres- 
sure from the government, provincial cadres were 
urged to set up one or two sample collectives in each 
province. By the end of 1952 official reports claimed 
the establishment of model collectives as far south as 
Fukien and Kwangtung provinces. 

With the exception of a few areas such as the 
Manchurian plains, Chinese farming is not suitable 
for collectivization in the usual Soviet sense of whole- 
sale mechanization. For this reason the agricultural 
producers’ cooperative is the decisive form of collec- 
tivization in China. The Chinese collective farms 
probably will not involve much more than the 


285On the development of the various forms of ‘‘socialized’’ 
agriculture, see A. Doak Barnett, ‘‘China’s Road to Collectiviza- 
tion,’” Journal of Farm Economics, (Washington, D.C.) May 1953, 
Vol. 35, No. 2, pp. 188-203. 
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peasants’ formal cession of land ownership; in other 
respects the collective farms will resemble the agri- 
cultural producers’ cooperatives. 

Throughout this second phase of Communist policy 
the cadres were urged to employ every possible method 
to persuade the peasants of the advantages of col- 
lectivized agriculture. The papers were full of 
accounts of how the collective farms excelled the 
producers’ cooperatives in production per acre, how 
the latter excelled the mutual aid teams, and these 
the individual farmer. Peiping publicized the honors 
which it bestowed on ‘‘model’’ peasants, mutual aid 
teams, and cooperatives. Incentives were made so 
attractive that cadres and peasants were falsifying 
reports of harvests ‘‘in an attempt to gain glory.’ * 
Party line peasants were sent to the Soviet Union to 
see the collective farms there and returned with glow- 
ing accounts (prominently featured in the propaganda 
handbooks) of what was to be expected in China’s 
future. Band wagon tactics were employed. The 
newspapers assured the people that women were 
flocking to join the cooperative movement in agricul- 
ture. With each passing month the figures *‘report- 
ing’’ the organization of agricultural production were 
boosted. Kao Kang, erstwhile director of the State 
Planning Committee, stated in June 1952: 

It is expected that in five years the agricultural producers’ coopera- 
tives will occupy a dominant position in the rural economy.?? 

The peasants’ “‘ winning back of their own soil’’ was 
hardly mentioned any more. In an official report of 
February 4, 1953, Chou En-lai summed up the “‘ prog- 
ress’’ to date: 

The reform of the individual economy of the peasants and handi- 


craftsmen has begun, and there is a great expansion in the agricultural 
mutual-aid and cooperative movement. In the old liberated areas, 
organized peasant households now average more than 65 percent of 
the whole, and in the newly liberated areas they generally account 
for some 25 percent. Throughout the country, nearly 4,000 agri- 
cultural producers’ cooperatives have been set up, and more than 10 
experimental collective farms, over 2,000 state farms, and more 
than 2,600 handicraft producers’ cooperatives have been organized .?8 


If the peasants were as short-sighted as the regime 
claimed, how was it that such “‘ progressive’’ changes 
were accomplished? Later criticism revealed the 
methods and the intensity of pressure applied by the 
cadres. One report described a county where 83 
mutual aid teams were organized, comprising 92 


percent of the total peasant households. However: 


26 New China News Agency, dispatch from Peiping, February 7, 
1953 (hereafter referred to as NCNA). 

27 NCNA, dispatch from Mukden, June 25, 1952: Kao’s summary 
of the 3-anti and 5-anti movement. 

28 Published in People's China, Peiping, February 16, 1953, ‘‘Supple- 
ment’’, p. 4. 








. among them 35 teams, constituting 42.2 percent of the total 
number of peasants’ households, were only formally and falsely 
mutual aid teams. In such districts there have been instances where 
discrimination was practiced against individual peasants, who were subject 
to isolation politically and economically. Among the amalgamated 
large teams, many have collapsed due to difficulty in management 
and absence of free will of peasants. 


The extent of growing peasant resistance throughout 


the second phase of Communist peasant policy did not 
become apparent until the next stage was initiated. 


Phase Three: Temporary Respite 


HE third phase of agrarian policy reflected a 

general trend in 1953: it was a period of temporary 
entrenchment—at least on the surface. It lasted from 
March until November 1953, when the drive for *‘ the 
main line of the state’’—the economic and political 
policies leading to full 
launched with new vigor. 


“socialization’’—was re- 
Apparently the temporary 
halt on collectivization was called because of resist- 
ance on the part of the peasants. Despite the many 
controls and constant pressure, they were refusing to 
sell their grain to the state and were not showing 
enthusiasm for the numerous campaigns aimed at 
overcoming their antipathy. The high party officials 
again laid the blame on the lower cadres, this time 
accusing them of ‘‘adventurist deviationism’’ and 
“blind advance in the mutual aid and cooperative 
movement.’’ 

As anybody familiar with Soviet history will see, 
this new tactic bore a strong resemblance to the 
pattern of the collectivization drive in the U.S.S.R. 
In 1930, Stalin ordered a similar slow-down in his 
famous “‘Dizzy with Success’’ speech, likewise 
blaming the ‘‘ excesses’’ of collectivization on the over- 
zealous lower party cadres rather than on the policy 
itself.°° The Soviet peasants were granted a ‘‘stay 
of execution’, only to be attacked more forcefully a 
few months later. The Chinese Communists also 
aped the Soviet leaders in attempting to divert 
attention from their own mistakes by ascribing 
failures to the machinations of ‘‘foreign intelligence 
services’’ and ‘‘anti-state elements.’’ The most 
flagrant example is the 1952 charge that the United 
States was waging “‘ germ warfare’’ in Manchuria, the 
territory where collectivization was being pushed 
with most vigor. In like fashion, the late Andreev, 
Soviet Politburo member, had ,accused “‘ anti-Soviet 
elements’’ of ‘‘ preparing poisons for the livestock 
which artificially gave rise to lack of fertility in order 





29 NCNA, dispatch from Peiping, March 22, 1953; italics added, 

30]. Stalin, ‘Dizziness With Success,’ Problems of Leninism, 
Moscow, 1940, pp. 333-8; ‘‘Reply to Collective Farm Comrades,” 
ibid., pp. 339-58. 
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to bring about a large-scale decline in livestock’’; * 
Stalin had elaborated by accusing ‘‘ certain professors” 
of ‘‘injecting germs of plague and anthrax into the 
cattle on the collective farms and state farms, helping 
to spread meningitis among horses, etc.’’ * 

Following Peiping’s attack on the cadres for 
‘dizziness with success,’’ the party papers began to 
report corrective measures, inadvertently revealing 
some of the symptoms of peasant discontent which 
lay behind the move. The measures were supposedly 
aimed at counteracting the blind haste of the cadres, 
the infringement on private property, and the failure 
to allow full development of mutual aid teams before 
instituting further steps toward collectivization. In 
July, the rulers reported that as of March, 2,600 of 
the 9,000 agricultural producers’ cooperatives had 
been turned back into mutual aid teams.* 

The symptoms which caused Peiping to order a 
slow-down of collectivization grew more pronounced 
throughout 1953, a year of natural calamities. The 
China Agriculture Fortnightly revealed that the great 
mechanized state farms had been running consistently 
in the red and were far behind in production quotas.* 
By May 1953 news dispatches from mainland China 
were filled with accounts of famine caused by “natural 
disasters.’’ There was a late frost, a blight, floods 
and locusts. Ironically enough, the most extensive 
famine was reported in those provinces which consti- 
tute the basin of the Hwai River, where the Com- 
munists had boasted of their greatest achievements 
in flood control and irrigation.*® 

In April the People’s Daily began to report a “* blind 
influx’’ of peasants into the cities in all parts of China. 
More than 20,000 peasants had entered Mukden and 
Anshan alone. The obvious reason was the lack of 
food in the country, but the situation in the cities 
was no better. Communist papers complained of the 
food shortage, blaming the peasants for failing to 
understand the ‘‘correct relationship between industry 
and agriculture’ and for adopting the ‘‘ one-sided 
viewpoint of neglecting agricultural production.” * 

The peasants who remained on the farms were 
equally berated for failing to serve the needs of the 

31 A. A. Andreev, Stenographic Report of the Eighteenth Congress 
of the CPSU, Moscow, 1939, pp. 109-10. 

32 J. Stalin, ‘“The Results of the first Five Year Plan,’’ Problems of 
Leninism, p. 435. 

33 NCNA, Peiping, July 19, 1953. 

34 **Failure of State Farms in China,’ Far Eastern Economic 


Review, Hong Kong, September 17, 1953, pp. 358-59 Chereafter 
referred to as FEER). 

35 Chinese Communist Propaganda Review, Hong Kong, No. 
42, p. 1. 

86 JMJP Editorial of April 20, 1953; Cf. also “‘Grain Problem of 
China,’’ FEER, April 30, 1953; p. 565. 
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state and for not selling enough of their grain to the 
state. The Southern Daily in Canton wrote: 

The peasants fear that, having increased production, their burdens 
will be increased correspondingly. They fear collectivization and 
communization of land and property. They are afraid to be re- 
garded as rich and are proud to be poor. Thus middle peasants dare 
not expand their enterprise; rich peasants and landlords, afraid of 
struggles against them, dare not produce at all.37 

By September the food problem had become one of 
major proportions for the Mao regime. In Hupei 
province it was 1eported that farmers were cultivating 
only a minimum of crops, knowing that because of 
taxations and government-fixed prices they would get 
little return from larger production.** From the rest 
of the country came reports that peasants were re- 
fusing to sell their crops to their cooperatives. 

To explain away its troubles, the regime turned to 
tales which would have been humorous if the facts 
behind them had been less tragic. Wild beasts were 
reported to be roaming the countryside and devouring 
the crops. Hordes of 700 or 800 tigers were accused 
of destroying the farmers’ grain. The officials in the 
capital talked of a ‘‘beast calamity.’’ The concurrent 
revival of the regime’s campaign against counter- 
revolutionaries led observers in Hong Kong to believe 
that the “‘beasts’’ under attack were probably two- 
legged. 


Phase Four: The Pressure Is on 


N November 1953 Chinese peasant policy entered 

its fourth phase—an about-face switch to accel- 
erated collectivization. The regime evidently decided 
that the Five Year Plan, then nearing the close of its 
first year, necessitated a thorough control over the 
agricultural sector of the economy no matter what 
the demands on—or reactions of—the peasants. It 
is also possible that the Communists, aware of their 
growing unpopularity (demonstrated about this time 
by the decision of almost 75 percent of the Chinese 
prisoners in Korea not to return to their homeland 
under communism) felt the need to extend political 
control over the peasantry as rapidly as possible. 
Whatever the reasons behind the shift, the fate of 
the peasants was disclosed gradually in a series of 
decisions and actions extending into the spring of 
1954. 

The People’s Daily of November 16, 1953, in an 
editorial entitled ‘‘Lead the Peasants to Take the Path 
of Prosperity for All,’’ spelled out the role the ‘‘toiling 
peasants’’ were to play during the transition period to 
collectivization. Once again, the lower level cadres 


37 Nan-fang Jih-pao (Southern Daily), Canton, June 29, 1953. 
88 JMJP, September 23, 1953. 
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had to bear the brunt of the change in Peiping policy. 
Party activists were told that since March they had 
abandoned the active and energetic direction of the 
peasants; now they were to do their duty, leading the 
peasants along the road of mutual aid and cooperation. 
The editorial stated: 

[The peasants] are to be organized gradually to carry out large-scale 
production with new implements and new technology on the basis 
of common ownership of land and principal means of production, and to 


distribute the yield according to the principle of ‘distribution according to 
labor.’’ [Italics added]. 


The era of Mao’s ‘‘land to the peasants’’ was ovet four 
years after his government had come into power. 

On December 24, the Communists boasted that 
there were more than 14,000 agricultural producers’ 
cooperatives, 50 times as many as in 1951.°° Now 
there was no talk of ‘‘blind advance,’’ although the 
number was more than twice what the government 
had in March deemed ‘‘correct’’ for the stage of de- 
velopment. 

It was not until January 8, 1954, that the Com- 
munist Party—not the government—got around to 
publishing its formal decision to move inexorably 
ahead with collectivization. While still maintaining 
that ‘‘progress’’ was to be measured and rational, the 
pronouncement stated there should be at least 800,006 
agricultural producers’ cooperatives, involving more 
than 20 percent of the population, by the end of the 
first Five Year Plan (1958).*° In a special article 
written for Pravda of July 11, 1954, Liao Lu-yen 
claimed that 35 percent of China’s farms would be 
collectivized by 1957 and that collectivization under 
the agricultural producers’ cooperatives would be 
completed within a decade. Chou En-lai, in a 
“Report on Government Work’’ of September 23, 
1954, indicated that the pace would be even more 
rapid: 

We hope that by the end of the first Five Year Plan, over one half of 
all peasant households throughout the country will have joined 


in agricultural producers’ cooperatives, and that over half of the 
cultivated land will be pooled in the cooperatives.‘ 


The decision to speed up collectivization was fol- 
lowed rapidly by the public announcement of other 
decisions vitally affecting the lives of the peasants. 
On November 19, 1953, the cabinet had passed regula- 
tions setting up a government monopoly on all major 
food materials. One obvious purpose was to obtain 
the grain needed for industrialization. This decision 
was made public on March 1, 1954. (Two days later 
the People’s Daily asserted that the new system was 


39 NCNA, Peiping, December 24, 1953. 
*° The decision is reproduced as CB, No. 278. 
41 NCNA, September 24, 1954. 








modeled on Soviet methods used under the first Five 
Year Plan.4*) On March 23, the cabinet’s Committee 
on Financial and Economic Affairs issued a decree 
announcing that the government would also monop- 
olize eight major non-food agricultural products.* 

In complaints against peasant opposition, Com- 
munist leaders began to attack the ‘‘rich peasants’, 
whose economy Mao originally had said must be 
preserved. Peasants in this unenviable category are 
referred to by the term used to express the Soviet 
word kulak. For the cadres studying Stalin's History 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolshevik) the 
implications are plain: Discriminatory interest rates on 
loans and discriminatory tax assessments are used to 
‘“persuade’’ the peasants of the advantages of collec- 
tivization.‘4 The marketing cooperatives and equip- 
ment supply stations give priority to mutual aid 
teams and producers’ cooperatives over individual 
peasants in the distribution of scarce farm equipment, 
fertilizer, and seed. The People’s Daily has reported 
that in estimating crop yields for tax purposes some 
cadres have made the figures so high that the tax is 
more than the total yield of the peasant’s farm. 


Taxes imposed by the Communists already have far 
exceeded the rents formerly paid to landlords. Some 
appreciation of the peasants’ tax burden can be gained 
from a dispatch stating that in the famine areas of 
Honan in the summer of 1953, tax would be collected 
on all land where crop yields were more than 35 
percent of normal.” 


T would seem the fate of the Chinese peasants has 

been sealed. By the end of May 1954 the People’s 
Daily claimed the establishment of more than 95,000 
agricultural producers’ cooperatives, and in September 
Chou En-lai stated that the regime expected to have 
more than 500,000 set up by the spring sowing of 
1955.*° Eleven new machine tractor stations were 
reported to have been set up since the beginning of 
the year.” The rationing system was being strictly 
enforced throughout the land, and people in the 
urban areas were being forced to accept lower grade 
quality. 

In December 1952 Communist peasant policy had 
been stated bluntly: 


42 CNA, No. 35, pp. 6-7. 

43 NCNA, March 23, 1954. 

44 CNA, No. 23, gives an excellent background and analysis of the 
decision on collectivization. 

45 NCNA, dispatch from Loyang, July 23, 1953. 

46 JMJP, May 26, 1954; Chou’s statement was released by NCNA, 
September 24, 1954. 

47 NCNA, Peiping, May 28, 1954. 


There is only one way for the rural villages of China. They must, 
like the rural villages of the Soviet Union, be collectivized. 


Yet few anticipated that the process would be so rapid 
or so drastic. Throughout the process Mao and his 
comrades have promised: 

Precipitate haste and adventurism must be avoided. We must use 
persuasion, set examples and render state assistance in order to make 
the peasants join together voluntarily.” 

Yet at the same time the huge planned increase in the 
number of agricultural producers’ cooperatives has 
necessitated the assignment of quotas in the various 
areas of China. As usual, the lower level cadres 
have been caught in the middle. 


It must be pointed out that Mao’s decision to speed 
up collectivization and to establish a state food 
monopoly followed the conclusion in mid-September 
1953 of a Moscow-Peiping agreement exchanging 
Soviet industrial assistance for a number of Chinese 
exports. The subsequent increase in food exports 
and attendant publicity concerning the need to ship 
meat and other foods to China’s ‘‘brother nations’”’ 
indicates that the Soviets perhaps aided in pushing 
the decision. After all, if the cost of Soviet collectivi- 
zation was ten million people, as Stalin has admitted, 
there was no reason why the Chinese comrades should 
expect to avoid paying a similar price. 

As frequently indicated above, Chinese Communist 
policy toward the peasants—supposed|y the ‘*favored”® 
class of the Chinese revolution—has followed the line 
laid down by Stalin, even to some of its minute de- 
tails. The deceptive ‘‘land to the peasant’’ slogan; 
the initial preparatory steps toward collectivization; 
the brief period of respite while cadres, wild beasts, 
foreign agents, and everyone but the party was 
blamed for resistance; the final decision to crush out 
peasant individualism: in all these phases of agrarian 
policy the Chinese have followed Stalin. 


After an analysis of Mao’s economic theories one 
economist recently maintained that agriculture was 
the only field in which ‘‘Maoism’’ deviated from 
‘‘Stalinism,’’ because there was as yet no decision to 
collectivize.* It is now apparent that with regard 
to the treatment of the peasants, there is no such 
thing as ‘‘Maoism.’’ For the sake of an outmoded 
doctrine maintained by the tiny minority in power, 
the Chinese peasant is to be brought under a system 


48 Ta Kung Pao, Hong Kong, December 4, 1952. 

49 As stated in the January 8, 1954 decision to collectivize; see CB, 
No. 278, p. 4. 

50 JMJP, Peiping, January 16, 1954. 

51 Edward Sczpanik, “On the Economic Theory of Maoism, 
FEER, December 17, 1953, pp. 783-5. 
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which has proven a failure in application, as the post- 
Stalin Soviet leadership has itself revealed. But in 
China, unlike Soviet Russia before collectivization, 
life is already at the subsistence level; there is simply 


Czechoslovakia: 


no margin to allow for the trials, errors, and brutal- 
ities of enforced collectivization. What the cost will 
be in terms of starvation and further bloodshed 
staggers the imagination. 


THE SATELLITES 


New Course or No Course? 


By Ivo Duchacek 


Editors’ Note. The following is the second in a series of reports on 
the ‘‘new course”’ in the East European satellites. The forthcoming 
issue of the magazine will review post-Stalin developments in 


Poland. 


HE Malenkovian era in Czechoslovakia was 
inaugurated, somewhat belatedly, on September 
15, 1953. On that day, Premier Viliam Siroky, 
addressing the National Assembly in Prague, pre- 
sented a program which 1) scaled down industrial 
targets from an average annual increase of 16 percent 
in heavy industrial production during the Five Year 
Plan (1948-53) to a planned rise of 5.8 percent in 
1954; 2) promised rapid improvement in the produc- 
tion and distribution of consumer goods; 3) vowed 
‘“scrupulous adherence to the laws’’ of the country; 
4) assured the peasants that collectivization would 
thenceforth proceed on a voluntary basis; and 5) 
promised generous aid to independent farmers (at 
that time, over 50 percent of the farm land was still 
in private hands). Simultaneously, the Czecho- 
slovak Cabinet was reorganized to reduce its presidium 
from 11 to five members and ministerial posts from 46 
to 33. 
Unlike their immediate neighbors in East Germany 
and Hungary, the Communist leaders of Cgecho- 


1 Rude Pravo (Prague), September 16, 1953. 
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slovakia have not given their revamped program a 
label like ‘‘new course’’ or ‘‘new economic policy”’ 
(which obviously refer to Lenin’s partial return to 
capitalism in 1921). This can be explained neither 
by modesty nor limitations of the Czech or Slovak 
vocabularies; in the past the Czechoslovak Com- 
munists have been quick to coin slogans or to imitate 
and adopt Soviet terms. Today, however, they refer 
to the new era simply as a “‘program to raise the 
working people’s economic and cultural standards of 
living.’’? Apparently they hope to convince the 
population that higher living standards have always 
been a Communist Party aim, which failed of achieve- 
ment only because of mistakes and errors in the past. 
The emphasis is therefore laid on new methods and 
techniques, with the inference that the Communist 
program and its basic goals remain uncnanged and 
unchangeable. . 

Fearful of the connotation that the new Hungarian 
or German terminology might have for their own 
subjects, the Czechoslovak Communist leaders have 
tried to minimize the implications of the ‘‘new 
course’ in those countries, too. A month before the 
formal promulgation of the new program for Czecho- 
slovakia, a Czech Communist spokesman warned: 

If some measures were taken in Hungary and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic to correct certain mistakes and errors, that does not 


mean abandonment of the goal of building socialism. On the con- 
trary! 3 


2 Ibid., October 4, 1954; speech by President Zapotocky in Presov. 
3 Ibid., August 16, 1953; speech by former Minister of Agriculture 
Josef Nepomucky. Italics supplied. 








“Haste . . . Is Impermissible for a Leninist”’ * 


N the official treatment of the new program as a 

corrective for past mistakes, one error has been 
singled out particularly in most of the regime’s pro- 
grammatic statements—namely, an excessive speed. 
Overzealous haste is being blamed for the fact that 
so many Communists used coercion rather than per- 
suasion, that ‘‘harmful pressures were substituted for 
eloquence.’’ ° According to Minister Zdenek Nejedly: 
For more than ten years [the Czechoslovak Communists] proceeded 
as if driven by wind . . . Now the speed has slowed, the situation 
has changed; it is necessary to catch our breath again and think 
everything over.® 

The new emphasis on material incentives rather 
than on threats has produced a limited change 
in the atmosphere. However, since the main 
aspects of the Communist regime, especially its de- 
pendence on Moscow, remain unchanged, and since 
the new themes and promises come from the same 
leaders who uttered the old themes and threats, the 
population remains extremely cautious and suspi- 
cious. On the whole, the impression prevails that 
the main purpose of the slower pace is to facilitate 
governmental and party operations rather than to 
improve the daily lot of the population. Refugees 
report that many people refer to the new program 
sarcastically as ‘‘the new name for the old crash”’ 
[nove jmeno pro stary krach]. 


The Straight and Narrow Path 


S in other countries of the Soviet orbit, the new 
A program was forced upon the Czech Communist 
leaders (undoubtedly at Moscow’s behest) by a grow- 
ing economic and production crisis which had caused 
increasing restiveness among the population. Whether 
it was Moscow or Prague which made the final de- 
cision, the Communists took a long time recognizing 
that they had been driving too fast on an ever narrow- 
ing path. During the five years from 1948 to 1953, 
the Communist leaders turned their backs on the fol- 
lowing basic realities: 


a. Discontent among the urban working population. The 
workers, who had been declared masters of the land 


4]. Stalin, Leninism, Selected Writings, p. 181. 

5 Prace (Prague), June 14, 1954; a speech by First Secretary of the 
Communist Party, Antonin Novotny, who stated: ‘‘In the race to 
establish as many new cooperatives as possible, many harmful pres- 
sures were substituted for eloquence and patience with small and 
medium farmers . . .”" 

Cf. Nova Mysl (Prague), on November 13, 1953: ‘“The rapid speed 
of heavy industrial development . . . resulted in slowing down the 
development of the light and food industries.’’ Italics supplied. 


6 Prague Radio, October 18, 1953. 


and owners of all means of production in February 
1948, had to work harder and harder with every new 
revision of the ambitious targets of the Five Year 
Plan.’ These exhausted ‘‘owners of the means of 
production’’ would return home from work—or from 
the countless compulsory party agitation meetings— 
often to find their homes unheated and dark, due to 
the frequent cuts in electricity. Many a wife, equally 
exhausted from work and the long waits in the food 
queues, probably served her husband—as an addition 
to a poor, meatless meal—a piece of her mind concern- 
ing the Communist workers’ paradise. No one 
starved but no one could enjoy the monotonous diet. 
Nobody went naked but no one was satisfied with his 
clothes or shoes, their price or quality. The workers 
were ‘‘a long way from getting all the goods they 
ought to be getting.’’® In presenting the new pro- 
gram, Premier Siroky admitted: 

The serious lag in agricultural production has caused incessant 
difficulties in supplying the workers with food, and the light and 


food industries with agricultural raw materials; it has been a serious 
obstacle to raising the living standard more rapidly. 


b. Peasant Resistance. On the surface, the Com- 
munist goal of collectivized agriculture seemed to be 
progressing according to schedule. But there was a 
serious lag in the mechanization of agriculture 
which, according to plan, was to replace the dwin- 
dling farm labor reserves attracted or forced into heavy 
industry." This failure, coupled with the lack of 
consumer goods—especially shoes, textiles, kitchen 
and garden utensils—diminished both the technical 
and psychological means necessary to maintain or 
increase the prewar level of food production. Con- 
trol over quota deliveries was strict but not strict 
enough for a Czech or Slovak farmer who had had 
six years of training in cheating on grain deliveries 
during the Nazi occupation. Many farmers succeeded 
in hiding small plots and fields from the authorities, 
thus saving some of their own crops for themselves. 
Those who failed to fulfill their delivery quotas in 
1952 had to thresh their 1953 harvest under the 
direct supervision of officials of the Ministry of Bulk 
Purchases. The peasants then resorted to stealing 
part of their own crops at night and storing them 
away in secret caches. Specially trained squads of 


7 A Cabinet decree of April 1951 raised the original Five Year Plan 
targets set in 1948 as follows: 23 percent for industry, 48 percent for 
heavy machinery and 270 percent for iron ore. 

8 Rude Pravo, October 23, 1953, speech by Premier V. Siroky. 

® Ibid., September 16, 1953. 

10 In 1953 the mechanization drive reached only 40 percent of the 
planned target. The new program increases the production target 
for agricultural machinery and tools 164.4 percent over 1953. 
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the Ministry of Bulk Purchases were formed to seek 
out such storage places. 

This cheating en masse was probably one reason why 
other authorities than Lenin or Khrushchev were 
invoked during the new course to remind the peasants 
of their delivery duties to the Communist state: 

God gave you the land to be of service not only to yourself but also 
to your fellow men. As our great teacher Saint Augustine advises 


you, you should take from what God has given you only that which 
you need. The surplus above your need is needed by others." 


Despite such exhortations, the peasants have mani- 
fested an increased tendency to pay more attention to 
their own needs than to the needs and claims of the 
authorities. 

c. Lack of a Raw Material Base. By an application of 
political and police pressures, the Czechoslovak 
population was forced through an operation which 
doubled the nation’s industrial output between 1948 
and 1953 (according to figures published in April 
1954 by the State Statistical Office, the industrial 
output of Czechoslovakia rose 102 percent). The 
production of steel has reached 4,600,000 tons per 
year, as much steel per capita as produced by Great 
Britain. The Communists achieved this one-sided 
concentration at an exborbitant price—not only by 
neglecting light and consumer goods industries, food 
production, and the transport system (which during 
the severe winter of 1953 almost broke down), but 
by pushing industrialization far beyond what the 
natural raw material base could supply. For example, 
although industrial production doubled in the five 
year period, hard coal output rose only 13.8 percent 
and soft coal 45 percent.” 

Of interest, while the regime has admitted that 
over-industrialization has negatively affected the liv- 
ing standards of the population, it has failed to discuss 
the reverse—the effect of the low living standard on 
workers’ morale, which contributed substantially 
to the production crisis.* The situation in Czecho- 
slovakia, as in the other satellites, underscores a 
typical Marxist error of the past—calculation on the 





1 Katolicke Noviny (Bratislava), September 26, 1954. 

13 Rude Pravo, April 15, 1954, states that heavy engineering rep- 
resents 28 percent of industrial production which, in turn, repre- 
sents 70 percent of the gross national production. 

18 Nova Mys/ (Prague), November 13, 1953 wrote: ‘The rapid speed 
of heavy industrial development made it possible to strengthen . . . 
the technical basis of production. This speed, however, also 
resulted in slowing down the development of the light and food 
industries. Another serious shortcoming is the lag of agricultural 
production behind the increasing needs of industry and the personal 
consumption of the population . . . All this resulted in slowing 
down the rate of raising the living standard in the field of personal 
consumption.” 
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basis of figures without due consideration for the 
human element and its effect on production. The 
Communists were able to estimate the quantity of the 
manpower but they failed to take into account the 
factor of quality—that is, the morale, cooperative- 
ness, moods and opinions of the people. 


Riots and Strikes 
FTER the death of Stalin in March 1953, followed 
within a week by the death of Klement Gottwald, 
the leader of Czech communism, the restiveness of the 
Czechoslovak population became increasingly appar- 
ent, constituting a definite threat to the economic 
plans of the regime, although probably not to its 
power. On May 30, however, the regime introduced 
a sweeping confiscatory currency devaluation, which 
wiped out almost all savings and lowered the workers’ 
living standards by 10 percent as compared to 1952. 
The reform was ‘‘similar to the book balancing of a 
bankrupt corporation’’ with the whole population as 
the losers.'* Although rationing by allotment was 
abolished at the same time, the sudden scarcity of 
cash made the re-introduction of the free market 
meaningless as far as any popular benefit was con- 
cerned. In the face of this unexpected shock, the mass 
mood of dissatisfaction erupted into a series of strikes 
and riots on June 1. 

The most dramatic riot took place in Pilsen, the 
home base of the famous Skoda arms plant (now 
Lenin Works), where for a few hours control of the 
city passed into the hands of insurgent workers. 
About 5,000 employes of the Lenin Works took part 
in the demonstration, later joined by students, white 
collar workers and even a few soldiers. The crowd 
stormed the City Hall, threw out and burned all 
documents as well as all pictures of Stalin and Gott- 
wald. The red flag was torn to pieces. “‘No one 
organized the riot,’’ writes a witness-participant of 
the demonstration, now a refugee in West Germany. 
‘It was all spontaneous; it grew from inside.’’ ® 
Local troops and police were unable to quell the 
rioters and in fact showed signs of sympathy. How- 
ever, the workers’ triumph was short-lived. Organ- 
ized Communist power, with its communications and 
weapons, proved stronger than the enthusiasm of 
sheer numbers, and by evening special security troops 
sent from the Prague area had restored order. 

One aspect of the Pilsen riots must have made the 
Communist leaders ponder. Although the revolt 
was initially an economically-motivated protest 


14 News From Behind the Iron Curtain (New York), Vol. 3, No. 4. 
15 Eyewitness Account of the Pilsen Rebellion, Research and Publica- 
tions Service, Free Europe Committee, New York, August 12, 1954. 








against the currency reform, it soon developed into a 
political demonstration against the regime: the 
crowd's cries changed from ‘*We won't be robbed’”’ 
to: “Down with the Government! We want a new 
one. We want free elections!’’ As in the past—for 
example, Paris in 1789—economic hardship sent the 
people into the streets but higher and nobler motives 
moved them on to an assault on a Bastille or other 
symbol of tyranny. The final target of the Pilsen 
riot was neither a bank nor a food store, but the 
City Hall. 

The immediate reaction of the regime was one of 
Stalinist harshness. On June 3, the Czechoslovak 
cabinet prepared a decree introducing new and ex- 
tremely severe penalties for excessive job absentecism 
and quitting; punishments ranged from public ad- 
monishment or assignment to a job at less pay to 
loss of a job or criminal prosecution, with a maximum 
sentence of five years’ imprisonment. However, the 
regime delayed publicizing the decree, apparently 
deciding it would add fuel to the fire in the immediate 
aftermath of the riots. It was finally published on 
June 30, with the original date of June 3. 


Only six days later, on July 6, the government in a 
spectacular about-face revoked the decree virtually in 
its entirety. Although sudden switches in Com- 
munist tactics are common, this one came as a com- 
plete surprise. All that was left of the anti-labor 
measure was a promise of the Trade Union Council 
to see to it that workers adhered to state and labor 
discipline. No behind-the-scenes knowledge is neces- 
sary to recognize that some time between June 30 and 
July 6, the basic decision concerning the new program 
for Czechoslovakia was reached in Prague and/or 
Moscow. 


Uncertainty and Confusion 


HE revocation of the decree was the first step in a 

series of concessions which the Communist leaders 
of Czechoslovakia were to make. On August 1 
President Zapotocky, in a speech at the Klicava Dam 
near Kladno, promised that peasants thenceforth 
would not be forced to join collectives and in fact 
would be allowed to leave them (“‘Establishing co- 
Operatives in the administrative way, by decree, and 
perhaps by force, will do us no good.”’ *); however, 


16 Rude Pravo, August 2, 1953 and February 24, 1954. The latter 
quotes President Zapotocky as follows: *‘In the past we witnessed 
a hasty, irresponsible and sometimes even forcible formation of 
cooperatives . . . We will not and we must not force anyone to 
join the cooperatives. Nor do we consider an independent farmer 
anenemy. We consider him an ally.” 


he cautioned the peasants not to rush their with- 
drawal. Step number three came on September 15, 
when the government announced the main outlines 
of the new program—the new emphasis on light 
industry, consumer goods, and food production, the 
concessions to independent peasants, and the plans to 
improve agriculture (see the opening paragraph of 
this article). Subsequent steps taken by the regime 
have been presented as the implementation of this 
new program; they include three price cuts, a reduc- 
tion of taxes, emphasis on ‘“‘production of merri- 
ment,’’ and other measures obviously aimed at de- 
creasing tension and lessening the distance between 
the regime and the population. 

‘“As many concessions as possible within the limits, 
of course, of what the proletariat [substitute Com- 
munist Party] can concede and remain the ruling 
class,’ said Lenin at the beginning of NEP in August 
1921." In Czechoslovakia’s similar situation today, 
the Communists apparently have been trying to figure 
Out just what these limits are. 

As excessive speed has become a crime, should an 
overzealous comrade now be treated with contempt 
while a timid and slow-moving party official is 
praised? What if the population, considering con- 
cessions a sign of weakness on the part of the regime, 
should make further demands? Will the new em- 
phasis on efficiency and satisfaction of consumers 
rather than on doctrine lead party officials to identify 
themselves with the interests of the masses? Can 
Communist Czechoslovakia lessen its emphasis on 
heavy industry and capital-goods production when it 
is expected to help supply the rest of the industrially- 
underdeveloped Soviet orbit? How can the regime 
help the independent farmer while still stressing the 
advantages of collective farming? How can discipline 
be maintained in the factories if coercive measures are 
no longer used? 

All of these specific or technical questions could be 
boiled down to the basic problem of the new course: 
how can the Communist regimes be more liberal with- 
out ceasing to be Communist? The many issues 
raised have created an atmosphere of uncertainty 
which spokesmen of the regime have at times been 
frank to admit. Said Minister Nejedly: 

There is no doubt that there hangs in the air we breathe a sort of 


question mark—an uncertainty as to what or, better, how to con- 
tinue.!8 


17 V. 1. Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. 9, p. 242. 
18 Prague Radio, October 18, 1953. 
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The Limitations 


HE cure for past errors is being sought within 
Communist doctrine and “‘within the limits of 
retaining power’ *—in short, within the limits of a 
given economic base. Communism itself is therefore 
the first deterrent to a cure for the Communists’ ills. 
The list of concessions granted by the Czechoslovak 
regime during 1953-1954 appears substantial on the 
sutface. However, an analysis of implementing 
measures rather than programmatic statements necessi- 
tates adding a qualifying “‘but’’ to almost every con- 
cession that has been made. In some cases the ‘‘but’’ 
is in the programmatic statement itself. 

For instance, the first price cut on September 28, 
1953, affected an impressive list of 23,000 consumet 
items, but only 46 of them were food items and none 
of those proteins. Combined with the drought and 
floods in the summer of 1954, the result has been a 
continued scarcity of meat and fats throughout late 
1953 and 1954. The second price cut on December 
18, 1953, included preserved eggs, sauerkraut, and 
cheese but again did not affect meat and fats. The 
third price cut of March 29, 1954, affected 53,000 
items but no proteins. The general attitude of the 


19'V. I. Lenin, Ibid.; speech at the 3rd Congress of the Comintern, 
July 5, 1921; Vol. 9, p. 251. 
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population, according to a recent Czech escapee was 
that ‘‘the three price cuts had partly restored to us 
what the currency reform of May 30, 1953, had stolen 
from us.” 

The tax cuts were heralded by the regime as an 
impressive concession, but the cuts primarily affected 
single persons and married couples with no children 
and therefore had a limited effect on the population. 

Early hopes that more cultural freedom would be 
forthcoming were sparked by a speech of the Minister 
of Culture, Vaclav Kopecky (delivered before the 
Central Committee of the Czechoslovak CP) exhorting 
Czech writers to serve up more merriment, satire, and 
entertainment for the people.” Bwt in another speech 
a few months later Kopecky indignantly made clear 
that such ‘‘merriment’’ and “‘satire’’ were not to be 
used in reference to the regime or the party.” 

The citizens were promised free opportunities to 

make their views known through the elections of the 
National Committees (May 16, 1954), National As- 
sembly (November 28, 1954) and works councils 
(October and November of 1954). But, of course, the 
voters were not to be confused by different choices. 
President Zapotocky explained the Communist view 
admirably during the electoral campaign in the spring 
of 1954: 
Under the bourgeois-democratic regime, elections used to divide 
people. There was never so much friction and dissent as at election 
time. . . . What we want to achieve is the unity of the nation by 
means of elections. . . . This is why we adhere to the National 
Front . . . why we present a single list of candidates.?? 

The trade unions were asked to increase their ac- 
tivities, not on behalf of the employes dat on behalf of 
the employer, the state. In reference to the new 
course, First Secretary of the Czechoslovak Trade 
Union Council, Josef Tesla, said: 


Some trade union officials think that it is their task to fight the 
management of the enterprise, to make demands on the state, with- 


20 Svet v Obrazech (Prague), Vol. 12, No. 26, 1953, -comments: 
“The speech by . . . Kopecky against dry monotony was very 
welcome and timely. It will dissipate the embarrassment of many 
writers, film artists and dramatists . . . Really, why should our 
people be prevented from enjoying all sorts of amusement to which 
they were accustomed? . . . Why, under socialism, should people 
not enjoy dancing at balls and carnivals; why should people abstain 
from being elegant? . . . We will prove that monotony and amoral- 
ity belongs to the decaying capitalist world.” 

21 Kopecky’s second speech before the 10th Party Congress was 
published in Rude Pravo, June 13, 1954: “‘Under no circumstances 
may we consider as admissible a satire which ridicules the party . . . 
Neither a shadow of ridicule nor a shadow of insult must touch our 
glorious party, which merits being loved and respected. The same 
applies to our People’s Government. One must not fool around 
with satire, if one wants to prevent satire from assisting reactionary 
elements.”’ 

22 Rude Pravo, March 16, 1954. 





out fully realizing that today there exists another management, 
another state. . . . 73 

The best example of the limitations imposed on the 
new course by communist aims themselves is offered 
by the spectacular zig-zags in agricultural policy. 
‘“We shall neither force anyone to join nor to stay’’ 
in collective farms, declared President Zapotocky, 
but added, in the same speech, **. . . it must be re- 
membered that a collective is not a pigeon coop from 
which one can fly whenever he feels like it.’’ * In 
an earlier speech, the President made it bluntly clear 
that the long-range Communist goal in agriculture re- 
mained the same: 
In the future you will have to re-establish the cooperative from 
which you escape today.*5 

During 1953 the regime tried to harmonize the 
contradiction between its permission to the farmers 
to leave the collectives and its program of collectivi- 
zation. While allowing the dissolution of collectives, 
the authorities laid desperate stress on the need to 
‘abolish the conditions which make the farmers want 
to withdraw.”’ ** However, the regime's appeal was 
of little avail: by the end of 1953 almost 1,000 col- 
lective farms had asked and been granted permission 
to dissolve. As a result, early in 1954 permission for 
voluntary departures from the collectives was ‘*tem- 
porarily’’ suspended and the chairmen of the collec- 
tives were directed to refuse all applications submitted 
between April 1 and October 1, 1954: there are no 
indications that new dissolutions have been allowed 
to take place since October. In fact, during the sum- 
mer of 1954 there were signs that under the disguise 
of a struggle against the hostile influence of kulaks, 
cooperatives which had been dissolved in 1953 were 
being restored.?? 


Czechoslovakia—Supplier of Capital Goods 


HE second limitation of the new course is Czecho- 
slovakia’s role, assigned rather than chosen, as 
the main supplier of machinery and capital goods to 


23 Prace, July 3, 1954. 

*4 Rude Pravo, September 28, 1953. 

25 Ibid., August 2, 1953. 

26 Ibid., December 19, 1953; speech by former Minister of Agri- 
culture (now Minister of Food Industry) Jindrich Uher at the Plenary 
Session of the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 

27 Uher (see footnote 26) stated that there were 8,284 cooperatives 
in Czechoslovakia as of June 30, 1953. According to the State 
Statistical Office, there were only 7,350 cooperatives as of December 
31,1954. The figures, if reliable, indicate a decrease of 934 coopera- 
tives in the first six months of the new course. On November 5, 
1954, Lidova Demokracie (Prague) reported that an additional 149 co- 
operatives of the kol/khoz type were dissolved between Jan. 1 and 
March 31, 1954. 
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the Soviet orbit. The increased number of trade dele- 
gations to Prague, not only from other “‘ people’s de- 
mocracies’’ in Eastern Europe but also from China, 
North Vietnam and North Korea, confirms the im- 
portant part Czechoslovakia is playing in the Soviet 
program of industrial assistance to the underdeveloped 
Communist republics. This function of the Czech 
satellite as a Soviet orbit workshop precludes any 
possibility of a drastic change in industrial targets to 
favor consumer goods industries, or of a redistribution 
of Czechoslovak manpower in favor of agricultural 
production. That is why, notwithstanding the 
earlier promises, the regime planned a more rapid rate 
of expansion of heavy industry in 1954 (© percent) 
than of light industry (5.3 percent). Again, while 
the Communists have cited excessive investment as 
one of their past faults, investments in 1954 amounted 
to 3.5 billion dollars—the same total as in 1953 and 
.5 billion more than the annual average during the 
Five Year Plan. Furthermore, the Deputy Chairman 
of the State Planning Office, J. Balaban, has admitted 
that an excessive number of new construction projects 
were started in 1954 with the following result: 
By the end of 1954 estimated expenditures of over-the-limit con- 
structions will reach an amount three to four times in excess of 
annually available funds.?8 

Czechoslovakia has postponed enacting a second 
Five Year Plan until 1956 in order to make it coincide 
with the new Soviet Five Year Plan. This parallelling 
of new Czech and Soviet industrial targets makes it 
appear highly improbable that consumer goods for 
the Czech and Slovak people will be given greater 
emphasis than items important to the Soviet eco- 
nomic plan. The inescapable conclusion is that the 
new course in Czechoslovak industry is of a temporary 
and marginal character. 


Accessibility to Outside Psychological Pressures 


ORE than any other country in the Soviet orbit 

except Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia is 
geographically accessible and traditionally sensitive 
to the appeals or pressures of the Western world. 
This fact undoubtedly influences the Communist 
regime in its hesitant implementation of the new 
course. While the West cannot challenge com- 
munism’s absolute control over the bodies and lives 
of the subject peoples, it can and does challenge the 
Communist attempt to control their minds. Since 
Czechoslovakia can be reached with democratic 
counterpropaganda, the population is better able to 
recognize the contradictions between Communist 


*8 Rude Pravo, August 15, 1954. 
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tactics and aims and thus has been less gullible during 
the present period of partial retreat. Not only radio 
but press counterpropaganda regularly reaches the 
people. Since the spring of 1954 a fortnightly news- 
paper has been dropped all over the country by 
balloons launched from bases in West Germany. 
Between April 29 and September 11, the so-called 
Operation Veto (conducted by the Free Europe 
Committee) dispatched 40,784,595 pieces of printed 
matter over an area of some 36,000 square miles, 
containing an estimated 11,800,000 of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s total population of 13,000,000. Such an 
operation is a totally new and distressing phenomenon 
for any totalitarian regime. The venomosity of Com- 
munist exhortations against the ‘‘balloon traitors’’ 
indicates the effectiveness of this new challenge to 
Communist thought-control. 


Trade Unionist and Political Tradition 


HE fourth factor dictating against the success of 

the new program in Czechoslovakia is the rela- 
tively high degree of political sophistication among 
the Czechoslovak people, coupled with a deep-rooted 
tradition of trade-unionist action against unfair 
management practices. The Czechs and Slovaks of 
1954 do not look back to an autocratic past but to 
what many of them describe as the ‘‘ golden age of 
Masarykian democracy.’’ The achievements of the 
democratic past provide them with a measure for the 
achievements of the Communist present—and a reason 
to be skeptical about the high-sounding phrases and 
promises of current Communist propaganda. Thus 
the Soviet or Chinese experience in handling the 
working masses has been of little avail in Czecho- 
slovakia. The workers, reared in the European 
trade-unionist distrust of any employer, whether the 
capitalist or the state, have been quick to recognize 
that the promised rise in the living standard can 
only result from an increased work-load upon them- 
selves, not from any change in production goals. 
Only ‘‘if the workers and peasants raise the pro- 
ductivity of their output,’’ said President Zapotocky 
on October 3, 1954, ‘‘can our basic economic program 
be put into practice.’’ * In an earlier speech, he was 
more emphatic: 
Only when the production plans in all sectors are consistently and 
evenly fulfilled, will it be possible for us to guarantee the planned 


improvement of the living standard of the working population 
throughout the republic.” 


That the rise in labor productivity is to be effected 


2 Tbid., October 4, 1954. 
80 Tbid., February 24, 1954. 
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through “persuasion instead of coercion’’ has appar- 
ently been difficult for some of the lower party func- 
tionaries to accept. Experience has taught them that 
under communism it is easier to give an order and 
enforce it than to mold fellow men by argument. At 
the same time, the leading party organs insist that 
even under the new course, party officials should 
maintain their commanding and leading positions and 
never yield to pressures from below. To be and to 
remain superior under such circumstances requires not 
only intelligence but extraordinary leadership quali- 
ties. Party officials without such qualities find them- 
selves in an unenviable position as they are squeezed 
between the increasing pressures from above and be- 
low. They seem to be puzzled and confused as to 
what the new course really is and how far it may go. 
Some among them apparently consider the party’s 
order to use ‘‘persuasion’’ an unnecessary encum- 
brance, and go right on using force within their own 
petty spheres of authority. Others have a marked 
tendency to identify themselves with the popular 
pressures from below and appear willing to let the 
new course slip from marginal into substantial con- 
cessions. 








The pressure for more concessions is the result not 
only of previous consumer goods shortages and 
popular dissatisfaction but also of the new course 
itself. Although the regime has attempted to mask 
its program as a gesture of munificent generosity, the 
population has recognized it as a necessary retreat and 
therefore an invitation to further demands. Today 
the regime is attempting to prevent the further ex- 
tension or satisfaction of these pressures from below. 
The trade union leadership appears especially alarmed 
at the ‘‘unhealthy fraternization’’ between the party 
and trade union officials on the one hand and the work- 
ing masses on the other. After one year of the new 
course, Josef Tesla, First Secretary of the Trade Union 
Council, complained: 


The trade union officials attempt to ease their tasks . . . They 


neglect systematic mass work, yielding to elementary opinions and ° 


moods of employes . . . They solve their tasks in the most com- 
fortable way possible . . . by the path of least resistance. Mani- 
festations of opportunism include all protective tendencies and 
theories that wage claims can properly be as high as the people's 
pressure can make them, as well as all forms of egalitarianism . . . 
There are frequent cases of . . . unions . . . undermining state 
discipline and crippling state laws through incorrect decisions . . . 
A lower [trade union] organ may in no case correct the decisions of 


a higher [trade union} organ.*! 

A similar situation apparently exists in agriculture. 
A recent article in Nova Svoboda protested that pro- 
duction tasks often are assigned ‘‘according to the 
whim and demands of some backward peasants,”’ 
and went on to say: 


Many comrades have yielded to pressures from below to interpret 
these [production] tasks in a way which would not guarantee an 
increase of production, but just the contrary.%? 


In short, the basic inner contradiction of the new 
course lies in the fact that marginal concessions could 


$1 The speech by J. Tesla, published in Prace on July 3, 1954, 
classifies trade union officials’ ‘‘crimes’’ of identifying with the 
interests of the masses under different categories: (a) ‘‘social democ- 
ratism and opportunism,”’ (b) ‘‘egalitarianism,"’ and (c) ‘‘anarcho- 
syndicalism.”’ 

32 Nova Svoboda (Ostrava), July 13, 1954. 


not and did not bring any real relief. Yet if substan- 
tial further concessions were granted, popular pres- 
sures and demands might become so difficult to control 
that a return to the stern Stalinist past would be the 
only course open to the regime. The need to curb 
such pressures is one reason why the regime makes 
further concessions and improvements in the living 
standard dependent on increased output. Said Presi- 
dent Zapotocky on October 3, 1954: 

It is impossible to claim rights with regard to the management of 
the state, and on the other hand to violate the principles of con- 
sistent execution of appropriate tasks.* 

But the workers, skeptical over the promises of the 
regime, want to see concrete improvements before 
they deliver the harder labor demanded of them. 


The term “‘yielding to pressures from below”’ 
represents an extraordinary admission on the part of 
the Czech Communist leaders, for it indicates the 
extent to which the lower levels of the party apparatus 
are tending to identify themselves with the masses 
rather than with the regime. The party leadership 
has enjoined its members and officials to ‘‘fight for 
and earn the confidence of the masses’’ through 
persuasion, but it has failed to show them how. The 
party rank-and-file itself remains in the dark as to 
just what the new course is and how it should be 
implemented. Only a year after the official promul- 
gation of the program, official references to it aremore 
often in negative than positive terms; they take the 
form of warnings and admonishments explaining 
what the new course is not and what it should not be. 
The leadership has no choice but to hobble along in 
the present unsatisfactory state or to introduce a 
newer new course—despite the dangers which a 
further “‘liberalization’’ of Communist techniques 
would create. In either case, it appears that Czecho- 
slovakia will remain a very weak link of the Com- 
munist chain in Europe. 


33 Rude Pravo, October 4, 1954. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


Classes in the “Classless” State 


By W. W. Kulski 


c¢Q'CIENTIFIC’’ Marxist socialism like its elder 

brother, Utopian socialism, originated in a 
powerful emotion. Karl Marx was inspired, as was 
Saint Simon, Proudhon, Owen, and Babeuf before all 
of them, by his indignation over the misery of con- 
temporary industrial workers and by his sense of 
social justice. In the Utopian socialist and Marxian 
view, justice was equivalent to social equality. The 
future communist society was to be a society free of 
exploiters and exploited. It was to be created by 
the class hero of the Marxist drama, the proletariat, 
who was to guide the rest of mankind to the promised 
land of equality. It would be less than justice to 
Marx to discount his emotional inspiration and take 
his claim of a cool, scientific approach literally. 

An organization built up to propagate a doctrine 
cannot escape judgment based on the comparison of 
avowed doctrinal aims and practice. The history of 
doctrines which have produced their own organiza- 
tions proves time and again that an ideological 
organization acquires its own aims after it has won 
the battle for existence. It becomes conscious of its 
own instinct for self-preservation. An unavoidable 
conflict between the original purposes of the doctrine 
and the secular ends of the organization usually ends 
in the victory of the latter. Thus, a triumphant 
organization often celebrates its success on the grave 
of its own doctrine. Occasional lip service is paid to 
the ideology but the main aim becomes the promotion 
of the might and well-being of the organization. 

The Soviet society, although Marxist in its original 
inspiration, has followed this pattern of development. 
The decisive role to be played by the industrial prole- 
tariat and the goal of social equality have been pro- 
gressively jettisoned in the pursuit of power for the 
‘“*Marxist’’ organization—the Soviet state. Slowly 
but surely a mighty, industrialized and efficient state 
has become the main goal absorbing the attention of 
the Communist leaders. 





Mr. Kulski is a Professor of International Relations at Syracuse 
University, New York, and author of The Soviet Regime: Communism 
in Practice, Syracuse University Press, 1954. The article is based on 
Soviet source material contained in his book. 
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The New Upper Class 


UILDING a powerful state requires efficiency. 

Efficiency can only be assured by a highly skilled 
and therefore educated personnel, who cannot be re- 
cruited from among the proletarians with only ele- 
mentary education. Thus the intelligentsia has come 
to the fore. The Great Soviet Encyclopedia defines 
the intelligentsia as ‘‘a social stratum composed of 
people whose professional occupation is mental 
work.”’ A fairly exhaustive list of examples follows: 
‘learned men; engineers; writers; teachers; doctors; 
agronomers; Soviet [state] and party functionaries; 
managers of enterprises, machine tractor stations, 
collective and Soviet farms; officers and generals; 
persons employed at the cultural and educational 
institutions; artists."’ The Encyclopedia goes on to 
state that the intelligentsia is recruited from the 
alumni of higher educational institutions and second- 
ary technological schools.’ 

Soviet doctrine acknowledges the existence of only 
two classes—industrial workers and peasants—cam- 
ouflaging the third social class, the intelligentsia, 
under the innocent label of a stratum.? The Soviet 
Encyclopedia goes so far in this camouflage process as 
to state that “‘being a stratum but not a class, the 
intelligentsia is incapable of playing an independent 
political role in the social life.’’* As will be shown, 
the intelligentsia definitely does have a political 
function in Soviet life—although, due to the dicta- 
torial nature of the regime, its role is restricted to 
advice on and implementation of the policies formu- 
lated by the ruling politicians. Yet the two acknow]- 
edged classes of workers and peasants do not share 
even in this limited role because they lack the 
educational qualifications. 

Thus the politicians, motivated by the factor of 
efficiency, have been obliged to rely on the so-called 


1 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia (The Great Soviet Encyclopedia) 
2nd edition, Moscow, 1953, Vol. 18, p. 270. 

2 For example, see J. Stalin's report to the Eighteenth Congress of 
the CPSU in March 1939,. Problems of Leninism, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, Moscow, 1953, pp. 759-803. 

3 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, Vol. 18, p. 270. 








stratum of the intelligentsia and to cultivate its 
vested interests. History has completed its paradoxi- 
cal circle: the Bolshevik Revolution began with the 
destruction of the former upper and middle classes 
and has ended in the creation of new ones. 

This paradox is pointed up by a comparison of 
Karl Marx’s concepts with pronouncements of the 
Soviet leaders. Marx, in commenting on the experi- 
ence of the Paris Commune, wrote with approval: 


From members of the Commune downwards, public service had to 
be done at workmen’s wages. The vested interests and... 
allowances of the high dignitaries of the state disappeared with the 
dignitaries themselves. . . .4 


Lenin said on the eve of the Bolshevik Revolution 
that the future socialist bureaucratic apparatus should 
be founded on the principle, among others, of “‘ pay 
not exceeding that of a workman.’’® For at least 
the last two decades, the Soviet social system has been 
moving in the opposite direction. The discrepancy 
in incomes has increased steadily to provide the 
intelligentsia, at least its upper stratum, with salaries 
and allowances many times larger than workers’ 
wages. While the factor of efficiency may have left 
the Soviet leaders no other choice, this evolution has 
had nothing in common with the original Marxist 
aims. 

In 1946 a Soviet film was made called The Great Life, 
a portrayal of the reconstruction of the war-ravaged 
Don Basin. The producers, intending to give the 
movie a Marxist flavor, assigned the leading role in 
the reconstruction to rank and file workers and miners. 
This “‘ obsolete’’ version was criticized severely by the 
Central Committee of the CPSU, which stated in a 
resolution of September 4, 1946: 


The movie The Great Life propagates reaction, lack of culture and 
ignorance. The mass promotion to leading posts of technically 
illiterate workers with backward outlooks and tempers, as shown 
by the producers, is entirely insincere and incorrect. They [the 
producers] did not understand that now, after the Soviet power has 
created its own intelligentsia, only modern cultured people who 
know their work well, and not backward vulgar people, are highly 
valued and boldly promoted. It is foolish and strange to represent 
as a favorable phenomenon the promotion to leading positions of 
persons who are reactionaries devoid of culture .® 


Malenkov, who was spokesman for the party Central 
Committee at the last congress of the CPSU (the 


nineteenth, held in October 1952), expressed the same 
idea in a positive way: 


* Quoted by Lenin in The State and Resolution, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, Moscow, 1940, pp. 61-62. 

5 Ibid., pp. 155-56. 

® Bolshevik, August, 1946, No. 16 pp. 50-53. 


At the helm of leadership in industry and agriculture and in the 
party and state apparatus should be cultured people, experts able 
to introduce a new spirit, to uphold everything that is first-class 
and progressive, and to develop it in a creative manner.’ 
It should be noted that Malenkov referred not only 
to the technological and managerial intelligentsia 
in industry and agriculture but to the bureaucratic 
intelligentsia in the party and state apparatus. 

Thus the leadership role has been reserved for the 
intelligentsia, called the ‘“‘cultured’’ people pre- 
sumably to distinguish them from the workers and 
peasants. This arrangement is necessary if the ruling 
politicians are to have expert advice and imple- 
mentation of their policies. An ordinary worker 
cannot be an efficient minister of industry, factory 
manager or newspaper editor; a peasant lacks the 
technical qualifications for being the chairman of a 
large, mechanized collective farm. Their basic 
function is merely to provide manual toil. Stalin 
unceremoniously expressed this simple truth to the 
collective farmers in 1933: ‘Of you only one thing is 
demanded—and that is that you work consci- 
entiously ilies 

The professional politicians have come to rely 
heavily on the cooperation of the intelligentsia. 
But the latter has to be paid for its services. The 
ruling politicians are a small group, a drop in the 
sea of the Soviet population. If their advisory and 
implementing apparatus—composed of state officials, 
various party, trade union, and other functionaries, 
publicists, judges, procurators, police officials, mili- 
tary officers, scientists and professional men, etc.— 
were to go on strike (unlikely as is the possibility), 
the state machinery would come to a standstill. The 
politicians would be reduced to helplessness, since 
their orders could not be transmitted through the 
usual channels. They are the masters of each in- 
dividual member of the intelligentsia, but also pris- 
oners of the intelligentsia as a social class. Apparently 
they have recognized that their own survival depends 
on satisfying the vested interests of the intelli- 
gentsia—in terms of money, privilege and social 
prestige. 


| To Each According to His Status” 


. commentators on labor law openly admit: 


Equality of wages originated in the petty bourgeois mentality, in 
the mentality of an equal distribution of all goods, in the mentality 
of a primitive peasant communism.* 


1 Pravda, October 6, 1952, p. 8. 

8 J. Stalin, op. cit., p. 566 

9N. G. Alexandrov and G. K. Moskalenko, Sovetskoe Trudovoe 
Pravo (Soviet Labor Law), 2nd edition, Moscow, 1947, p. 33. 
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After the repudiation of egalitarianism as a kind of 
primitive romanticism, another criterion for the dis- 
tribution of goods and income had to be invented. 
This new criterion is simply the old law of supply 
and demand, adjusted to an economy totally national- 
ized and controlled by the state. ‘‘Demand’’ in this 
case is determined by the needs of the state; ‘‘supply’’ 
means the available manpower. The peasants being 
in ample supply, their share is the lowest. Scarcely 
better off is the unskilled worker, whose monthly 
wage amounts to about 300 rubles (4 rubles=$1.00 
according to the official exchange rate, but actually 
represents much less buying power).”° A skilled 
worker, if he overfulfils his obligatory daily quota of 
output, gets a much higher wage, since skilled man- 
power is badly needed for the expanding industries 
and also presupposes training and experience. His 
average monthly pay now may be close to 700 rubles. 
The intelligentsia, however, is in greatest demand 


and smallest supply. It takes at least 14 years to 


train an educated specialist (10 years of secondary 
school and at least four years of higher education at 


the university or institute level). In consequence, 


the intelligentsia receives a proportionately higher 


share of the national income. The Soviet commen- 


tators explain this fact away by claiming that ‘‘com- 
pensation for work is determined in the U. S. S. R. 


according to [both] the quality and quantity of 


work.’’ ' But quantity and quality are meaningless 


10 To quote random examples, an office cleaner at the trade schools 
gets 260-285 rubles monthly; a cloakroom attendant, 260-285 
rubles; a janitor, 310-335; a watchman, 260-285; a furnace man, 
310-335 (M. S. Rozofarov, Trudovye Rezervy SSSR: Sbornik Ofitsial- 
nykh Materialov [The Labor Reserves in the USSR: Collection of 
Official Materials], Moscow, 1950, pp. 233-283). The lowest 
skilled worker in the mechanical-engineering industry receives 
monthly 291.20 rubles for the daily minimum quota of output (L. E. 
Gurin, Voprosy Organizatsii Zarabotnoi Platy Na Mashinostroitetnykh 
Predpriatiakh (Problems of the Organization of Work Wages in 
Machine Factories], Moscow, 1950, pp. 34 and 86). 

1N. G. Alexandrov, V. M. Dogadov, et al., Voprosy Trudovovo 
Prava (Problems of Labor Law), Moscow, 1948, p. 194. To cite 
industrial workers’ wages as an example, the quantity in each pro- 
fession is measured by the so-called obligatory minimum daily quota 
of output. An output greater than the minimum quota is paid at 
progressively higher piece-rates. Quality is reflected in the ex- 
istence of several categories of skills and corresponding wages in 
each industry. For instance, there are eight categories of skills and 
wages in the mechanical-engineering industry (see L. E. Gurin, op. 
cit., p. 34). The minimum daily quota of output, remuneration 
proportionate to output, and differentiation of wages according to 
the skill of the worker are clearly explained in A. E. Pasherstnik, 
Pravovye Voprosy Voznagrazhdenia Za Trud Rabochikh i Sluzhashchikh 
(Juridical Problems Regarding Remuneration of Workers and Em- 
ployes), Moscow, 1949. 
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as yardsticks for comparing diffetent professions. 
The quantity of bricks laid by a mason cannot be 
compared to the number of bread loaves baked by a 
baker, nor the quality of a baker’s work to that of a 
school teacher or state official. Under Soviet condi- 
tions, quality means in fact the degree of usefulness 
to the state of given products or services, and the 
degree of availability of a given kind of manpower. 
The economic cause for the stratification of Soviet 
incomes is not the only one. 
motivation. 


There is also a political 
The faithful allegiance of the intelli- 
gentsia is requisite for the survival of the regime. 
The politicians must create and cultivate vested in- 
terests for the intelligentsia. Thus, a factory manager 
who strives to overfulfil the production plan may 
make as much as 6,000 rubles per month, salary and 
bonuses included.’* The principal of a trade school 
can earn up to 1,500 rubles monthly, excluding 
bonuses.* Other members of the intelligentsia earn 


comparable incomes. The official scale of income 


taxes for literary writers and artists includes income 
brackets of 300,000 rubles annually and more.” 

High incomes are meant to remain in the pockets 
of their recipients. The highest tax rate on personal 
income is only 13 percent,”® forcing the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to rely heavily on indirect taxation. The 
heavy “‘turnover’’ tax (a misnomer for the sales tax) 
often amounts to more than 50 percent of the retail 
price of consumer goods, and supplies from 40 to 50 
percent of the state’s annual public revenue."® As a 


12 A decree of April 5, 1945, concerning so-called personal salaries 
(granted for exceptional performance and exceeding the usual scale 
of salaries), fixed the maximum of remuneration by establishing two 
ceilings: the personal salary may not be more than 150 percent of 
the normal salary for a given function, and may not exceed 3,000 
rubles monthly. Thus, the highest normal salary is probably 2,000 
rubles monthly. (N. G. Alexandrov, E. I. Astrakhan, et al., 
Sovietskoe Trudovoe Pravo [Soviet Labor Law], Moscow, 1949, pp. 
210-211; and N. G. Alexandrov, E. I. Astrakhan, et al., Zakonodatel- 
stvo o Trude (Labor Legislation], Moscow, 1947, pp. 72-73.) In 
addition, the successful factory manager is awarded bonuses for 
good results. Bonuses may not exceed 200 percent of the base 
salary or 4,000 rubles (N. G. Alexandrov and G. K. Moskalenko, 
op. cit., p. 183). Thus his total monthly income can amount to 
6,000 rubles. 

13M. S. Rozofarov, op. cit., p. 233. 

14 Spravochnik Profsoyuznovo Rabotnika (Handbook of the Trade 
Union Worker), Moscow, 1949, p. 137. 

15K. N. Plotnikov, Byudzhet Sotsialisticheskovo Gosudarstva (The 
Budget of the Socialist State), Moscow, 1948, p. 280. 

16 The rates of the turnover tax are cited from Soviet sources by 
Naum Jasny, The Soviet Price System, Stanford University Press, 1951, 
pp- 164-67. The total yield of the turnover tax was just over 50 
percent of the state revenue in 1952 (D. Allakhverdyan, ‘‘Finansy 





result, the worker or peasant suffers a drastic reduc- 
tion in his purchasing power; he must worry whether 
the sales tax will leave him enough to buy meat on a 
Sunday or a winter coat for his child. The upper 
class man pays the same rates of turnover tax on his 
purchases, but since his income is several times 
greater, he and his family need not worry about the 
basic necessities. He may be compelled by the high 
rates of the tax to postpone buying a car, refrigerator 
or copy of an antique furniture-piece (now produced 
in small quantities for the elite). 

The upper class man does not experience the housing 
miseries of the ordinary worker, who must crowd into 
one room with strangers or, in the case of the family 
man, share a single apartment with a few other 
families. He is able to buy or build a five-room house 
where he and his family will enjoy privacy. The 
house is his own private property and may be inherited 
by his children.” If he is high on the ladder of a 
successful career, he may buy or rent from the state a 
suburban or rural villa. Apparently Soviet legislation 
limiting private ownership of dwelling houses to one 
per family is not strictly enforced; a Soviet law com- 
mentator, himself a member of the elite, writes: 


The simultaneous possession of a home in the city and a cottage in 
a rural summer vacation or health resort locality, is not contrary 
tolaw. . . . The cottage serves, by its very nature, the purpose of 
rest or medical cure, and promotes that type of creative concen- 
tration of mental forces which is provided by the atmosphere of a 
forest park or of a rural locality far removed from the city noise and 
traffic.'8 

Apparently a dignitary of the socialist state needs 
more of this type of relaxation than an ordinary pro- 
letarian. 

The upper class man also enjoys social prestige. A 
university alumnus has the right to wear a special 
badge in his lapel denoting advanced education. If 
his performance is successful, titles of rank and decora- 
tions are showered upon him.’® Until recently a 


sotsialisticheskovo gosudarstva’’ [Finances of the Socialist State], 
Bolshevik, May, 1952, No. 9); and 41 percent of the state revenue in 
1954 (Minister of Finance A. G. Zverev’s budgetary speech before 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, published in Pravda, April 23 
1954). 

7 An edict of August 26, 1948, granted Soviet citizens the right 
to own dwelling houses. An edict of March 14, 1945, guaranteed 
inheritance rights on all personal property to legal heirs (children, 
a surviving spouse, parents, and brothers and sisters of the deceased). 

181. L. Braude, Pravo Na Stroeniye i Sdelki Po Stroeniam Po Sovetskomu 
Pravu (Construction Rights and Transactions in Soviet Law), 
Moscow, 1950, p. 122. 

1 For the various military and civilian titles of rank see I. I. 
Evtikhiyev and V. A. Vlassov, Administrativnoe Pravo SSSR (Ad- 
ministrative Law in the USSR), Moscow, 1946, pp. 156-7; and S. S. 
Studenikin, Sovetskoe Administrativnoe Pravo (Soviet Administrative 
Law), Moscow, 1949, pp 247-252. 


civilian bureaucrat was entitled to wear a glittering 
uniform with the insignia of rank; now the privilege 
of uniforms has been withdrawn (apparently as a 
concession to the military, who have been in the po- 
litical ascendancy since Stalin’s death), but the titles 
of rank remain as before.” A random gathering of 
dignitaries might include, for example, a Marshal of 
Infantry (not to be confused with the higher-ranking 
Marshal of the Soviet Union); a Soviet diplomat with 
the title of Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary; 
a State procurator, addressed on official occasions as a 
State Councillor of Justice of first or second rank; or 
a manager of an important state bank, whose title is 
State Councillor of Financial Service of the first, second 
or third rank. 


One would seek in vain in this distinguished com- 
pany for the Marxist hero, the proletarian. Reduced 
to simplest dimensions, he could neither afford the 
proper dress nor participate in the conversation of his 
educated co-citizens. He leads, by comparison, the 
simplest kind of life. His days are a routine of 
strenuous work to overfulfil the daily quota of output 
and bring home a few more rubles. He cannot afford 
a lively ‘‘night life,’’ for getting to work on time is a 
cardinal rule of survival. (Tardiness of more than 
twenty minutes is a criminal offense punishable by a 
reduction of wages up to 25 percent for as long as six 
months).”* Money and education are the two im- 
passable barriers between the intelligentsia and the 
laboring classes. 

The simpler signs of this social stratification are 
rife in everyday Soviet life: e. g., the wide scale of 
ticket prices at movie theaters and other places of 
entertainment, or the four classes of train travel— 
hard bench, semisoft, soft, and sleeper. 


The growing importance of the intelligentsia also 
may be measured by its proportionate representation 
in the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R. and at the last 
congress of the Soviet Communist Party. It is well 
known that Soviet ‘‘deliberative’’ bodies vote unan- 
imously on the dotted line; the deputies or delegates 
have little function other than to applaud the addresses 
made by the leading politicians or their spokesmen. 
However, selection as a Supreme Soviet deputy or a 


20 Reported in a Moscow dispatch, The New York Times, August 31, 
1954. 

21 An edict of June 26, 1940, defines criminal tardiness as being 
late for work once by more than 20 minutes, or three times within 
a month or four times within two consecutive months for less than 
20 minutes. The penalties are established in the same edict. For 
a detailed explanation of this labor “‘crime’’, see Z. A. Vyshinskaya, 
Prestuplenia v Oblasti Trudovykh Otnoshenii (Crimes in the Sphere of 
Labor Relations), Moscow, 1949. 
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—Look, our chairman finally decided to live in the kolkhoz! 
—Go on, that’s only for the summer . . . 


Krokodil, April 10, 1954 


delegate to the party congress is considered a great 
honor, comparable to a high decoration, and the 
distribution of these honors among the social classes 
has significance. The composition of several succes- 
sive Supreme Soviets elected in the years 1937, 1946, 
1950, and 1954 speaks for itself: the respective per- 
centages of deputies from the intelligentsia were 50, 
51, 69.9 and 72.” The composition of the last party 

22 *‘Results of the first session of the third Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S. S.R."" Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, August, 1950, No. 8, p. 3; 
also ‘‘Report of I. D. Mustafayev, Chairman of the Mandate Com- 
mittee of the Council of the Union” and ‘‘Report of I. D. Nazarenko, 


Chairman of the Mandate Committee of the Council of National- 
ities,"’ Pravda, April 24, 1954, pp. 3-4. 
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congress (October 1952) is even more revealing. Of 
the total of 1192 delegates, 1016 were from the stratum 
of the intelligentsia, representing both the elite of the 
party and the social elite.~ For decorum’s sake, a 
modest few seats were reserved for manual laborers— 
the “‘ proletariat’ in whose name the party claims the 
right to exercise the dictatorship. 

At the previous eighteenth party congress in 1939, 
Stalin had made the statement that Soviet society is 
divided into just three groups: the two classes of 
workers and peasants and the stratum of the intelli- 
gentsia. He of course over-simplified the picture. 
Soviet classes are subdivided into a number of upper 
and lower layers, with varying degrees of privilege. 
For example, the average peasant has an uncertain 
and variable income (which depends on weather, 
value of the soil, and the land acreage possessed by 
the collective farm), yet he is denied the benefits of 
state social insurance.** His rural neighbor, the 
farm-machine operator attached to the Machine 
Tractor Station, has a stable and much larger wage, 
is protected by state social insurance against risks of 
accident or illness, and is granted the state old age 
pension.” All industrial workers have a steady 
wage, but as noted earlier, the highly skilled worker 
who overfulfils the norm of output is more than 
twice as well off as his unskilled colleague. The 
same is true of the intelligentsia, among whom 
monthly incomes may vary from a few hundred to 


3 Report of the Credentials Committee to the nineteenth party 
congress, Pravda, October 9, 1952, p. 6. 

24 A Soviet specialist writes: “‘While [workers’| wages do not 
legally depend upon the income of a given enterprise or office. 
but are ensured by the state plan according to pre-established 
norms, . the characteristic feature of work compensation for 
collective farmers is . that the compensation fund is part of 
the income of each particular collective farm . The actual 
amount of remuneration remains unknown . because it is 
influenced by the quantity of crops and other economic results on 
each collective farm.’’ (N. G. Alexandrov, V. M. Dogadov, et al., 
op. cit., pp. 248-9). Disablement, illness and old age are supposed 
to be covered by a special fund for needy members of each collective 
farm. This fund is not supplemented by state social insurance; 
the latter covers only state employes, while the peasants are deemed 
to be members of ‘‘independent’’ cooperatives. The farm fund is 
often insufficient on the poorer collective farms. (See V. K. 
Grigoriev, et al., Kolkhoznoe Pravo (Collective Farm Law), Moscow, 
1950, p. 304. 

25 The new status of ‘‘state employe’’ was bestowed on the farm- 
machine operators by a joint decree of the Council of Ministers 
and the party Central Committee, October 1, 1953; published in 
Pravda on the same date. 

26 For instance, workers in the mechanical-engineering industry 
are grouped in eight categories of skill. Wages for the minimum 
daily quota of output vary from 291.20 rubles per month for the 
lowest category to 757.12 rubles for the highest. CL. E. Gurin, 
op. cit., pp. 34 and 86.) 








thousands of rubles. To cite examples from the lower 
and middle groups, the director of a city public 
library is paid 1200 to 1800 rubles per month, while a 
librarian with secondary education starts at a monthly 
salary of 300 rubles.” The beginning salary of a 
rural teacher at an elementary school is 325 rubles, 
while the principal of a city secondary school receives 
from 650 to 1000 rubles, depending on the school 
enrollment. The highest salary of a trade school 
principal is 1500 rubles excluding bonuses, while a 
furnace man at the same school gets 310 rubles.” 
No one will question these wage differentials on the 
grounds of contribution or perhaps even efficiency: 
the point to be stressed is the huge departure from 
the Marxist ideas of social equality and the leading 
role of the proletariat in a socialist state. 


Social Mobility 
( RANTING the existence of class stratification, 


is there a chance for the Soviet citizen to rise 
from one class to another? Is it true, as professed, 
that every Soviet child, whoever his parents might 
be, has an equal opportunity to advance himself? 
The answer is: not often. Such equality is now being 
undermined by party policy, as reflected in Soviet 
legislation, and by other factors beyond party control. 
First, there is a problem of school fees. Free state 
education ends with the seventh grade of junior high 
school. Tuition fees are required for the three upper 
grades of secondary school and for university study. 
These fees are fairly high—200 rubles annually for the 
secondary grades and 400 rubles for each year at a 
university of good standing. A student of a higher 
school of fine arts, drama, or music pays 500 rubles 
annually.*° 
There are, of course, stipends and scholarships, but 
these are reserved for the most promising students. 
Thus, the parents of an average Soviet student face 
the problem known to parents in other countries—the 
cost of education. The language of mathematics is 
clear. Since university fees are the same for all 
students, a peasant or unskilled worker with a 
monthly wage of 300 rubles would have to spend 11 
percent of his annual income to send a child to one of 
the major universities (exclusive of travel and other 


27M. I. Movshovich, Vysshaya Shkola: Osnovnye Postanovlenia, 
Prikazy i Instruktsii (The Higher School: Basic Decisions, Decrees 
and Instructions), Moscow, 1948, p. 492. 

23 A. M. Danev, Narodnoe Obrazovanie: Osnovnye Postanovlenia, 
Prikazy i Instruktsii (National Education: Basic Decisions, Decrees, 
and Instructions), pp. 182-3 and 208. 

29 M. S. Rozofarov, op. cit., p. 234. 

39 School fees are cited in A. M. Danev, op. cit., pp. 456-7. 





attendant costs); the middle class father earning 1,000 
rubles monthly would spend 3.3 percent of his annual 
income for the same fees, while a successful factory 
manager or other dignitary earning 6,000 rubles a 
month would spend only 0.55 percent of his annual 
budget. The fee system cannot help but tend to 
favor the perpetuation of higher education in the 
intelligentsia class. 

Other factors contribute toward the same end. A 
peasant child is required by law to work on his col- 
lective farm from the age of 12 on. His minimum 
norm of output must equal from one-third to one-half 
the adult quota.*' Taking into account his lesser 
strength and resistance, his quota is very nearly a full- 
time job. Since elementary education begins at the 
age of seven, a child of 12 years has time to complete 
only five grades. 

Similarly, an urban youngster by law must start 
working gainfully as a state employe at the age of 16. 
By ‘‘choice,’’ however, he may begin work at 14, 
and the pressure of family living costs often impels 
the 14-year-old to do so.* By that time the youth 
has completed the seventh grade of junior high school. 

The best chance for the average rural or urban child 
is to be selected by the recruiting boards of the 
Ministry of Culture for a two-year training at a state 
trade school. The state provides board, lodging, 
uniforms and free education for the trade school 
student. He is assured training as a skilled worker 
or, in the case of rural youths, as a farm-machine 
operator—modest careers but certainly preferable to 
the lot of an unskilled worker or peasant. It is not 
too surprising that in some of the postwar years the 
annual compulsory draft for the trade schools was 
unnecessary; volunteers filled the quota. 


A rural child will have to remain on his collective 
farm throughout his life unless he is admitted to a 
trade school or later is recruited for industrial work 
by a state agency. Likewise, the proletarian urban 
child will remain tied to his factory bench either as 
an unskilled or, if he gets proper training, skilled 
worker. Only a fraction of these children will be 
lifted above the social stratum of their parents through 
state stipends or attendance at night classes. 

These worries are unknown to well-to-do parents. 
Students of the upper grades of the secondary schools 
ate exempted by law from the annual compulsory 


31 N. G. Alexandrov, E. I. Astrakhan, et al., Sovetskoe Trudovoe 
Pravo, p. 77. 

32 Joint decree of the Council of People’s Commissars and the 
Central Committee of the CPSU, April 13, 1942; quoted in V. K. 
Grigoriev, et al., op. cit., p. 172. 








labor draft for the trade schools.* In paying the 
tuition fees, the parent in effect purchases a guarantee 
that his child can continue secondary studies uninter- 
rupted and eventually enroll at a university. 

Thus Soviet legislation itself puts obstacles in the 
way of advancement from one class to another. The 
selection of the intelligentsia is far from aspontaneous 
process based on merit alone. 


Unhappy Alliance 


OCIAL stratification then is not a haphazard phe- 

nomenon but a deliberate policy which has created 
bonds of union between the professional politicians 
and the intelligentsia as a class, especially its upper 
stratum. Both parties have vested interests in the 
regime. Yet their basic solidarity of interests is not 
free of tensions. The political leadership wants a 
zealous and efficient bureaucracy. The intelligentsia 
succumbs to its natural tendency to make life easier 
for itself. The politicians are tireless in denouncing 
the existence of cliques among the intelligentsia, but 
the cliques continue to exist in Moscow and the prov- 
inces. Malenkov complained at the 
party congress: 


nineteenth 


. some institutions have a small ‘‘family’’ circle of mutually- 
supporting people who are bound by a kind of mutual protection 
system and who place the interests of their own group higher than 
those of the party and the state.*4 


Such ‘‘mutual protection’’, as Malenkov put it, is not 
without practical value in a state where the life of an 
individual is beset with constant risks. In a Soviet 
region or district, local dignitaries are naturally 
attracted to each other by their comparable standards 
of living and similar educational backgrounds. They 
visit each other and fom friendships. If one of them 
strays from the Communist path of duty, his petsonal 
friends—the local party secretary, the official of the 
Ministry of the Interior, the procurator, ete.—may be 
prompted by personal friendship to cover up his short- 
comings. In a speech before the nineteenth party 
congress, the late M. F. Shkiryatov illustrated this 
problem with the example of a complaint lodged 
against an errant industrial manager: 

An employe of the Pilnen district food combine wrote to district 
organizations, to the food industry office of the Gorky regional 
executive committee, and to the regional committee of the party, 
concerning disorders at the enterprises and the fact that the director 


of the combine persecuted people who denounced his misdeeds. 
His complaint eventually reached the Central Committee. What 


%3 Decrees of the Council of People’s Commissars of February 3, 
1943, and February 25, 1944; quoted in A. M. Danev, op. cit., p- 69. 


34 G. Malenkov's report to the nineteenth party congress, Pravda, 
October 6, 1952, p. 8. 
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was disclosed as a result of the investigation? . . . The for- 
mer director of the district food industry combine had violated state 
discipline, systematically abused his official powers, and illegally 
appropriated for himself a large quantity of various raw materials 
and products from the enterprise . . .35 


In this particular case several party and government 
officials at the district and regional levels obviously 
were not interested in a zealous investigation and 
covered up for their friend until the Central Com- 
mittee discovered the abuses. Sometimes such friend- 
ships are not altogether disinterested. At the same 
party congress Malenkov cited the problem of col- 
lusion between local officials and the chairmen of 
collective farms: 

Abusing their official functions, they {the employes of the party, 
state and agricultural organs in charge of supervising the collective 
farms} occupy public lands, force the management boards and chair- 
men of the collective farms to supply them wheat, meat, milk and 
other products free of charge or at low prices, and to barter the 
highly productive better livestock of the collective farms for their 
own poor livestock . . .%8 

Such officials can hardly be stern with the chairman 
of a collective farm if he in turn misappropriates 
public funds or is simply lax in his work. 

Thus, the cliques have become a device for self- 
preservation among the intelligentsia—and also a 
plague of the ruling politicians. The usual pre- 
ventives—demotions, dismissals and criminal prose- 
cutions—are not always effective. 

Another source of tension between the rulers and 
the intelligentsia has its roots in the postwar orgy 
of Russian nationalism. The Russian or Russianized 
dignitaries run the show and form the preponderant 
percentage of the upper class. The non-Russian 
bureaucrat must accept with humiliation the glori- 
fication of all things Russian while his own people 
are prohibited from any display of genuine local 
patriotism. 

A thinking, educated man must also suffer from 
the restrictions on free expression in the Soviet 
world; some may well feel that material benefits do 
not counterbalance the denial of this particular 
freedom. After all, the intelligent Soviet man, like 
any other intelligent man, knows that education 
simply provides the tools for independent thinking. 
Yet the party requires that he treat his education 
simply as a stepping stone to a conformist career. 
This source of tension could well be the most serious 
in the long run. Despite some signs (slight and 
vacillating at best) of relaxed censorship in the 


35 Shkiryatov’s report to the nineteenth party congress, Pravda, 
October 13, 1952, p. 8. 

36 Malenkov's report to the nineteenth party congress, Pravda, 
October 6, 1952, p. 5. 





cultural fields since Stalin’s death, the underlying 
demand for political conformity is basic and un- 
changeable; no system based on force dares remove 
restrictions on free thought. 

The intelligentsia also faces the disquieting prob- 
lem of insecure tenure. A high dignitary may be 
dismissed or demoted if he displeases his masters. 
He may fall victim of a purge, if he happens to be a 
protege of one of those masters who lost at the game 
of politics (for example, the late Beria, whose down- 
fall caused a number of lesser heads to topple). On 
the other hand, while members of the intelligentsia 
know that some of their number may be purged or 
punished individually, they also realize that as a 
class, they are indispensable and therefore safe. 


Privilege Perpetuated 


OME Western orthodox Marxist ‘*wonder-chil- 

dren’’ cannot resign themselves to the failure of 
Marxism in the U. S. §. R. They do not deny the 
fact of social stratification, since it is conceded 
freely in Soviet sources. But they find some comfort 
in predicting a better future. Noting the increasing 
production of consumer goods in the U. S. S. R., 
they proclaim the coming of a new Marxist age in 
which material abundance will end stratification. 
When every Soviet citizen can go to the state store 
and pick up whatever he needs or likes, the disparity 
of incomes will make no sense. Social equality will 
be ushered in, and Marx will be vindicated after 
some undue delay. 


Theories on Equality: From Utopianism to Cynicism 


I. From the members of the Commune downwards, public service had to be done at *‘ workmen's wages.’’ The 
vested interests and the representation allowances of the high dignitaries of state disappeared 
along with the high dignitaries themselves 

—K. Marx, *' Civil War in France,’’ in Capital, Modern Library, New York, 1932, 
Pp: 404. 


Workingmen’s Paris, with its Commune, will be forever celebrated as the glorious harbinger of the 
new Society. 


—Ibid., p. 429. 


II. Democracy means equality As soon as equality is obtained for all members of society in 

relation to the ownership of the means of production, that is, equality of labor and equality of wages, 

| humanity will inevitably be confronted with the question of going beyond formal equality to real 

equality, 7. e., to applying the rule, ‘‘from each according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs.”’ 

V. I. Lenin, State and Revolution, Selected Works, International Publishers, | 


New York, p. 91. 


Accounting and control—these are the principal things that are necessary for the ‘‘ setting up’’ and 
correct functioning of the first phase of communist society. A// citizens are transformed into 
salaried employes of the state All that is required is that they should work equally—do their 
proper share of work—and get paid equally. 


= [bid., Pp. 92. 


III. What is the cause of the heavy turnover of labor power? . The cause is the wrong structure | 
of wages, the wrong wage scales, the ‘‘ Leftist’’ practice of wage equalization . In order to 
put an end to this evil we must abolish wage equalization and discard the old wage scales . 
We cannot tolerate a situation where a rolling-mill hand in a steel mill earns no more than a sweeper. 
We cannot tolerate a situation where a locomotive driver earns only as much as a copying clerk. 
—J.V. Stalin, Speech of June 23, 1931, published in Problems of Leninism, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1953, pp. 463-464. 


It is time it was understood that Marxism is an enemy of equalization. 


—Stalin, speech of January 26, 1934, ibid., p. 635. 





IV. It is time for the workers of our enterprises and People’s Commissariats to understand that it is 
now no longer possible to work in the old way . . . The task consists of encouraging those workers 
who labor well and liquidating the rotten practice of equalization of wages 

—G. M. Malenkov, ** Report to the XVIIIth All-Union Party Conference,’’ Bolshevik, 
No. 3-4, 1941, p. 27. 
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This prediction, colored by wishful thinking, falls 
far short of rational analysis. First of all, inequality 
of incomes is not the only factor in Soviet social 
stratification. Inequality of tasks and the division of 
labor according to skills and training are in themselves 
inevitable bases for stratification. One who com- 
mands simply is not on the same level as one who 
obeys, and the rank-and-file proletarian can never 
be on an equal footing with the educated plant man- 
ager, the expert ministerial adviser, or the high- 
ranking military officer. Stalin indirectly admitted 
this in his last major political pronouncement, de- 
livered in October 1952; he reversed previous state- 
ments that all differences between manual and intel- 
lectual work ultimately would disappear to state 
that “‘non-fundamental’’ differences would remain 
forever.*’ Being a wise politican but not a dogmatic 
‘““wonder-child’’ of Marxism, he carefully refrained 
from specifying what were the fundamental and what 
the non-fundamental differences. Are the inequalities 
in income and education fundamental or not? What 
of the difference between commanding and obeying? 

Secondly, the wishful thinkers forget that the 
present increase in consumer goods production must 
fill an enormous void before it begins to register a 
substantial rise in the present low living standard. 
They overlook the acute agricultural crisis revealed 
to outsiders in 1953 by the Central Committee of the 
party. It will take time, a rather long time, before 
agricultural shortages can be overcome. Yet without 
plenty of foodstuffs, wool, hides, and cotton, the 
Soviet citizen is scarcely likely to find ‘*whatever he 
needs’’ on the state store shelves in the foreseeable 
future. Consumer goods produced from non-agri- 
cultural raw materials will be in greater supply 
sooner, but the Soviet leaders have made it very clear 
that they do not intend to slacken the development of 
heavy industries for the sake of consumer goods 
production. Furthermore, the feverish progress of 
present-day technology means that at any given 
moment, new inventions or improvements in existing 
technological devices and processes are creating 
demand for new products and parts. It is possible 
to visualize an abundance of staple consumer goods 


37 J. Stalin, ‘‘Economic Problems of Socialism in the U. S. S. R.,”’ 
Pravda, October 3, 1952, p. 3. 
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in the U. S. S. R., but no one can predict the demands 
of future technological progress; to use past example, 
no Marxist planner could foresee in 1890 the future 
demand for cars, in 1910 for radios, in 1930 for tele- 
vision, and so on. In short, the concept that an 
abundance of consumer goods will create equality is 
meaningless because it presumes a stationary tech- 
nology. 

Since reason dictates, then, the probability of con- 
tinuing shortages of consumer goods, particularly 
luxuries, there is little doubt that priority rights and 
favors will still fall to the upper class on whom the 
whole Soviet structure rests. 

Finally, the privileged position of the intelligentsia 
must be measured in terms not only of material 
benefits but of rank, social prestige, and its share in 
power, if implementing policies and commanding 
fellow-citizens is power. Neither the ruling politi- 
cians nor the intelligentsia are such dedicated Marx- 
ists that they would sacrifice their material interests 
for the sake of what they currently call a “* primitive 
peasant egalitarianism.’’ The politicians cannot risk 
alienating the class which is the mainstay of their 
power. And the intelligentsia is, after all, human; 
there is no historical example of an upper or middle 
class with vested interests in the status quo volun- 
tarily and without revolutionary pressure relinquish- 
ing its exalted position. 

Revolutions are successful only when the educated 
class provides the leadership and the revolutionary 
program, and when it has no stake in the status quo. 
The French and the Russian March Revolutions 
amply illustrate this point: in both cases the educated 
groups were pitted against the ruling classes. In the 
Soviet Union, however, the intelligentsia has a 
definite interest in preserving the vast accumulation 
of benefits and privileges which are part and parcel of 
the status quo. The ruling politicians undoubtedly 
recognize that they will be able to perpetuate their 
self-appointed government only if they remain faithful 
to the tacit covenant concluded with the new class 
they created. They have no choice but to cater to 
the needs of the intelligentsia, especially its upper 
stratum, and to cultivate its vested interests; the 
alternative is to lose their power—and perhaps their 
heads. 











Soviet Cinema: 


A Hstory and an Elegy 


By Dwight Macdonald 


Editors’ Note: Below is the concluding section of Mr. Macdonald's 
two-part review of the Soviet cinema. In his first article (No. 6, 
Vol. 111, November-December 1954), the author discussed the 
‘Golden Age’’ of the Soviet cinema in the 1920's, which he charac- 
terized as a period of brilliant experimentation and creative artistry. 
This brief era came to an abrupt end in the 1930’s, when the Stalinist 
bureaucracy imposed its narrow and dogmatic controls on the arts; 
the Soviet cinema was plunged into ‘‘depths of banality and im- 
potence . . . possible only in a society in which all the levers of 
power were in the hands of the ruling clique." Experimentation 
gave way to insipid triteness and to saccharine optimistic portrayals 
of the future society, in line with the tenets of ‘‘socialist realism."’ 
In March 1935, a film festival was held in Moscow, aimed mainly at 
stimulating the sale of Soviet films abroad. In a closed conference 
of Soviet directors, cameramen, actors, scenarists and film executives 
preceding the festival, the former heroes—Eisenstein, Pudovkin, and 
others—were made the scapegoats for the paucity and poor quality 
of Soviet pictures. They were forced to ‘‘disavow their basic 
theories and to promise to do better—that is, worse—in the future.’ 


Hurricane 


HREE months before the 1935 cinema conference, 

an event had taken place which was pregnant with 
disaster for the films and for all other aspects of 
Soviet life: a young Communist assassinated Sergei 
Kirov, an important party leader. This murder, the 
motivation of which is still obscure (some believe 
Stalin himself arranged it), became the pretext for 
the Moscow Trials, the great purges of 1936-38, and 
another “‘hard’’ period of cultural repression.’ The 


1 Kirov was memorialized in a movie, Great Citizen, which caused 
more bloodshed. ‘The scenario was completed in May, 1936, but 
filming did not begin until late in 1937, since the Trotskyist-Buk- 
harinist wreckers in the management of the Leningrad Film Studios 
sought to prevent its production in every way.’’ (Moscow News, 
March 23,1938.) Kirov had been the party boss in Leningrad, and 
his surviving colleagues as well as the heads of Lenfilm, had ob- 
jected to the scenario, which, following the line taken by the 
Moscow trials, had blamed Kirov’s murder on the party opposition. 
‘This extraordinary case of open resistance to the Kremlin,’’ writes 
Babitsky, ‘‘ended with the release of the Stalinist version."’ He 
adds that the chief members of the Leningrad party committee were 
shot and the entire top administration of Lenfilm arrested as ‘‘ene- 
mies of the people.’’ (Paul Babitsky and John Rimberg: The Soviet 
Film Industry, a thesis shortly to be published by the Research 
Program on the U. S. S. R., 401 W. 118th St., New York City.) 





Mr. Macdonald, former Associate Editor of Partisan Review (New 
York), and editor of the now defunct Politics (New York), has 
written widely on political and cultural problems. 





Part Il 


screws were first applied on January 28, 1936, when 
Pravda denounced Shostakovitch’s music as ‘‘un- 
Soviet, unwholesome, cheap, eccentric, tuneless, and 
leftist,’’ and advised him to emulate the nineteenth 
century composer Glinka, writing tunes which could 
be hummed and whistled.? 

This wholly unexpected attack on the most eminent 
Soviet composer opened a new offensive along the 
entire art front. Since RAPP’s liquidation in 1932, 
the arts had enjoyed, in the words of the Stalinist 
critic, Joshua Kunitz, ‘‘a general critical amnesty.’’ * 
Webster defines “‘amnesty’’ as *‘the act of a sovereign 
power, granting oblivion, or a general pardon, for a 
past offense’’; and, indeed, oblivion—just being let 
alone—was the most welcome gift the bureaucracy 
could bestow on any artist. As we have seen, the 
amnesty was perceptible only by contrast with the 
rigors of the 1929-32 period. But now even this 
qualified ** general pardon”’ to artists for being artists 
was withdrawn, they were again forced to work in 
the glare of the political spotlight, and a hurricane 
onslaught on “‘leftism’’ and “‘formalism’’ burst forth 
in the press. 

A few months after the Shostakovitch affair, 
Shumiatsky, the boss of the cinema, called together 
his directors and scenarists and warned them against 
‘the abnormal outgrowth of form in a work of art 
to the detriment of its content.’’ On the strength of 
this academic distinction, he scrapped ‘‘a great 
number’ of newly completed films and had those in 
progress closely inspected for traces of the dread pox. 
As a result, in 1936 only 46 films were produced as 
against the 165 called for in the Plan—and one-third 
of this small production was never released for 
public showing.* In the first six months of 1937, 
just four pictures were produced; the whole year’s 
output only came to 17.5 By the end of the year, 
Shumiatsky was out, himself a victim of the same 


2 The New York Times, February 14, 1936. 

3 New Masses, New York, June 9, 1936. RAPP was a writers’ 
organization first favored but later abolished by Stalin. 

4 The New York Herald Tribune, January 10, 1938. 

5 Ibid., August 29, 1937, and ‘‘Movie-Making in a Strait- 
Jacket,’’ mimeographed material, U. S. Government, 1949. 
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inversion of justice he had so often applied to the 
great directors: because he had faithfully applied 
the Kremlin’s cultural line, he was now held re- 
sponsible for its ruinous effects. Before his fall, 
however, Shumiatsky had completed the job assigned 
him in 1930. His most eminent victim was Eisen- 
stein, whose first film in eight years, Bezhin Meadow, 
which he had spent two years completing, was 
scrapped by Shumiatsky early in 1937. This blow, 
coming on top of years of humiliation and frustration, 
broke Eisenstein for good. He did make two more 
films before his death in 1948, Alexander Nevsky (1938) 
and Ivan the Terrible (1945-46), but these were mere 
pageants—static, grandiose and operatic, with pro- 
fessional actors, artificial sets, and little use of 
montage. By the end of the 1930's, the last sparks of 
creativity had been stamped out of the Russian cinema. 
Pudovkin died in 1953, his last film being Vasili 
Bortnikov (1952), an Enoch Arden fable about a 
soldier reported missing who returns to find his wife 
with a new husband, and who, luckier than Enoch, 
gets aid and comfort from the all-wise local party 
secretary. Dovshchenko is still alive, physically, 
but the light is gone. It has been some twenty years 
since any of his movies attracted much attention out- 


side the U.S. S. R. 


Doldrums Il 


HUMIATSKY’S successor was one Semyon Dukel- 

sky, ‘‘a tough-minded young man’’ who “‘came to 
the movies straight from the NKVD."’’ Dukelsky 
acted as a receiver for the bankrupt industry. A year 
later, he was succeeded by Ivan G. Bolshakov, a 
genius at bureaucratic maneuver if not at production; 
he has managed to keep his job up to the present 
writing. The NKVD receivership initiated another 
relatively ‘‘soft’’ period. In 1938, production of 
feature films rose to 42, including the highly popular 
Alexander Nevsky, after the premiere of which Stalin 
himself is said to have clapped Eisenstein on the back 
and declared, ‘Sergei Mikhailovitch, you're a good 


6 The general charge against him was the usual banality: he had 
“permitted savage veteran spies, Trotskyist and Bukharinist agents, 
and hirelings of Japanese and German fascism to perform their 
wrecking deeds in the Soviet cinema.’’ But the specific incident 
the stage-managers chose to bring Shumiatsky low was quite 
original. A film version of Stevenson's Treasure Island was attacked 
by Soviet Art as both bourgeois and ultra-Leftist, the former because 
to get a love angle, Jim Hawkins was changed into Jenny Hawkins 
(Dr. Livesey falls in love with her), the latter because to get a class 
angle, the Irish revolutionary movement had been dragged in— 
and horrors!, without taking into account Karl Marx’s 1869 letter 
on Ireland (The New York Times; January 17, 1938). 

7 The New York Herald Tribune, July 17, 1938. 
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Bolshevik after all!’’® (The next year the film, 
which showed the defeat of the Teutonic Knights in 
the thirteenth century by the Russians under Nevsky, 
had to be withdrawn because of the Nazi-Soviet Pact, 
but Stalin generously did not blame Eisenstein. ) 

The doldrums that succeeded the 1936-37 hurricane, 
in the ever-recurring cycle of the Soviet cultural 
climate (more like the compulsive repetitions of 
neurosis than anything else) lasted throughout the 
war. This was more by force of circumstance than 
by design. The massive military defeats in the early 
years of the war and the vast inroads made by the 
German armies undermined both the Kremlin’s 
prestige and its control. In the cinema, the image of 
the hero changed from Nevsky, Ivan, and Peter the 
Great back to the masses. Bolshevik of August 1942 
ventured: 

Recent literary and artistic works, especially films, emphasized out- 
standing historical figures while the popular masses were not 
depicted with sufficient profundity and eloquence. 

There was a significant hiatus in the filmic hagi- 
ography of The Beloved Leader, whose image largely 
disappeared from the screen between 1941, when The 
Defense of Tsaritsyn whitewashed his role in the Civil 
War, and 1944, when—after the German armies had 
begun to retreat—Ermler’s The Turning Point canonized 
his role in World War II.® In spite of such adverse 
physical factors as forced migration of studios and 
the destruction and shortage of equipment, produc- 
tion flourished during the war. Rimberg and Babitsky 
write: 

During the unusually fruitful years 1942-1945, 103 feature films and 
97 documentaries were produced. This amazing creative upsurge 


. . can be explained only by the temporary relaxation of Com- 
munist censorship. 


Hurricane Il 


HE cinema's wartime idyll soon yielded to the 
horrors of a postwar ideological crack-down. 
After 1945, the party line shifted to increasing hostil- 
ity toward the West and a corresponding recru- 
descence of paranoiac ‘“‘ultra-Leftism’’ tinged with 


8 Marie Seton: Sergei M. Eisenstein, a Biography, A. A. Wyn, New 
York, 1952. 

®A major item in Trotsky’s polemics against Stalin was the 
allegation, borne out by weighty evidence, that Stalin used his 
high military rank during the Civil War (1918-21), to bolster up his 
own position within the Communist hierarchy. The results of his 
factional intrigues had been militarily disastrous. The fighting 
around the city of Tsaritsyn was the crux of the campaign. In 
World War UL, there is no evidence that Stalin was any more gifted 
than Hitler as a military strategist—indeed, probably even less so. 
Ermler’s film, however, presents him as the guiding genius of the 
war. 








provincial chauvinism. A new hurricane succeeded 
the 1938-45 doldrums, one that blew steadily up 
to the death of Stalin in 1953. In the arts, the 
Central Committee of the CPSU (which in the postwar 
period openly and directly took over the regulation 
of esthetic matters) ran up the first storm warning 
on August 14, 1946, with its ‘‘Decree on the Journals 
Zvezda and Leningrad’. The decree criticized the two 
journals for publishing work by the popular satirist 
Zoshchenko (‘‘a maliciously hooliganistic portrayal 
of our society . . . slanderously depicting Soviet 
people as primitive, uncouth, stupid, and narrow- 
minded’’) and by the lyric poetess Anna Akhmatova 
C‘‘bourgeois-aristocratic estheticism and decadence’’). 
A week later, Andrei Zhdanov, who until his death 
in 1948 was Stalin’s right-hand man on the Politburo, 
‘interpreted’ this resolution in a ten-thousand word 
speech which declared war on all Western art as 
decadent, anti-human, cannibalistic, etc., and de- 
manded that ‘‘our comrades, both as leaders in 
literary affairs and as writers, be guided by the vital 
force of the Soviet order—its politics.’’ He eschewed 
‘the reactionary slogan of ‘art for art’s sake’’’ and 
any ‘“‘negativistic’’ Chowever realistic) portrayal of 
Soviet society.” Zhdanov’s speech was followed by 
further decrees from the Central Committee: on the 
theatre (August 26, 1946), films (September 4) and, 
much later, music (February 10, 1948). On August 
4, 1948, the party approved Lysenko’s polemic kefore 
the Academy of Agricultural Science, officially repeal- 
ing the genetic laws established by Mendel and 
Darwin. After these intellectual labors, the Central 
Committee took a well-earned rest amidst the ruins 
of Soviet culture. 

The Committee solved the problems of the cinema 
with its ‘‘Decree on the Moving Picture, Great Life’’."' 
This film about the postwar restoration of the industry 
of the Don Basin was found defective on two counts. 
First, ideology was sacrificed to entertainment: 
Drinking bouts, vulgar ballads, amorous adventures, nocturnal 
chatterings in bed . . . songs saturated with barroom blues alien 
to the Soviet people—all these sordid devices, calculated to please 


the most diverse tastes and especially the tastes of backward people, 
thrust into the background the main theme of the film. 


Secondly, such ideology as the film did have was 
fallacious because it was “‘realist’’ without being 


10 Or, as Bolshevik (No. 9, 1948) put it, socialist realism must 
include the Soviet ideal as well as the Soviet actuality, so that 
‘the more truthful the work is, the more romantic it is."’ 

11 For the text of the Central Committee’s various cultural decrees, 
of Zhdanov’s speech and Eisenstein’s recantation, see The Country 
of the Blind, by George F. Counts and Nucia Lodge (Houghton 
Mifflin, New York, 1949), an invaluable collection of materials 
on post-1945 Soviet culture. 


““socialist’’; it quite forgot the Soviet romantic ideal 
in its prurient obsession with Soviet actuality, to wit: 
1.) The restoration [postwar recovery] is accomplished not by 
modern advanced technique and mechanization but by crude physical 
strength, long-obsolete technique, and conservative methods of 
work. Thus the perspective of the postwar restoration of our 


industry, founded on an advanced technique and high productive 
culture, is distorted. 


2.) The restoration is presented as if the initiative of the workers 


not only received no support but was even opposed by state organ- 
izations. 


3.) The mass promotion to leading posts of technically illiterate 
workers with backward outlooks and tempers, as shown by the 
producers, is entirely insincere and incorrect. They did not under- 
stand that now, after the Soviet power has created its own intelli- 
gentsia, only modern cultured people who know their work well, 
and not backward vulgar people, are highly valued and boldly 


promoted. 

As a postscript, the Committee denounced Kozintsev- 
Trauberg’s Simple People, Pudovkin’s Admiral Nakb- 
imov (too many balls, not enough Russian victories), 
and Ivan, II, the second part of Eisenstein’s Ivan the 
Terrible (‘it exhibited ignorance of historical facts 
by portraying the progressive army of the Oprichniki 
as a band of degenerates, similar to the American 
Ku Klux Klan, and Ivan, a man of strong will and 
character, as weak and spineless like Hamlet’ !*). 


How To Produce Desperation 


HE Committee’s decree made a deep impression 

on all those criticized, who at once promised to 
reform. P. Nilin, the scenarist of Great Life, made a 
quick tour of the Don Basin and found that, sure 
enough, just as the Committee had claimed, ‘‘ the new 
Soviet man. . . of the great Stalinist epoch’’ had 
replaced the vulgar, backward types he had errone- 
ously introduced into his film. Pudovkin did Nak- 
himov over, going heavy on the victories and light on 
the balls. Eisenstein’s Ivan, II was beyond repair, 
bat he made amends in a confession of error that was 
a macabre echo of his apology, ten years earlier, after 
Bezhin Meadow was suppressed: 
I must admit that we artists . . . forgot for a time those great 
ideals which our art is summoned to serve . . . the honorable, 
militant and educational task . .. to build a communist soci- 
ety... . In the light of the resolutions of the Central Committee, 
all workers in art must . . . fully subordinate our creative work 


12 The Oprichniki were a quasi-military police force organized and 
used by Ivan the Terrible in his struggle against the boyars, or land- 
owners. Guilty of incredible cruelties, tortures and wholesale 
executions, the Oprichniki were described in early Soviet historio- 
graphy as a deeply reactionary force contributing to the establish- 
ment of serfdom in Tsarist Russia. From the 1930's on, however, 
Stalin ordered removal of the odium and glorification of the Oprich- 
niki as ‘‘progressive’’, in an obvious effort to justify the existence 
of the Soviet secret police. 
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to the interest of the education of the Soviet people. From this 
aim we must take not one step aside nor deviate a single iota. We 
must master the Lenin-Stalin method of perceiving reality and 
history so completely and profoundly that we shall be able to over- 
come all remnants and survivals of former ideas which, though long 
banished from consciousness, strive stubbornly and cunningly to 
steal into our works whenever our creative vigilance relaxes for a 
single moment. This is a guarantee that our cinematography will 
be able to surmount all the ideological and artistic failures . . . and 
will again begin to create pictures of high quality, worthy of 
the Stalinist epoch. 

13 Ts all this perhaps irony? Did Eisenstein, by carrying the 
Stalin-Zhdanov line to its logical extreme, thus attempt to express 
his personal despair and cry a warning to the outside world? Was 
there perhaps some justice, from the Soviet point of view, in the 
Central Committee’s reaction to Ivan, II? (Even Ivan, I, which 
was not banned, is full of a sinister, neurotic atmosphere quite dis- 
cordant with the surface political “‘line’’.) What can Eisenstein 
mean by those ‘former ideas’’ which, though sternly repressed, 
“‘cunningly steal into our works whenever our creative vigilance 
relaxes for a single moment’’? What can they be but the artist's 
vision and energy which, whenever he is off guard, persist in shat- 
tering the crude, wooden formulae of “‘socialist realism’’ with 
effects that are subtle, original, living, hence unpredictable and 
hence politically anathema in a totalitarian state? Or, alternatively, 
was Eisenstein so neurotically dependent on identification with 
Soviet power that he never allowed its actual evil to come to 
consciousness, even when he himself was its victim? Marie Seton’s 
richly documented life of Eisenstein gives some color to these 
speculations, despite the author's contrary political intentions. 


In 1943, as a delicate mark of appreciation for the 
American studio Warner Brothers’ war-time glori- 
fication of Stalinism, Mission to Moscow, a character 
in a Soviet film—a heroic American journalist who 
mans a machine gun against the Germans—was 
named ‘“‘Jack Warner’’. But after the war, all 
Americans were cast as villains, and an accusation of 
pro-Western sympathies was a serious matter. The 
director L. Trauberg, and M. Bleiman, a scenarist, 
were denounced publicly as ‘miserable tramps’’ and 
“homeless, nameless cosmopolitans’’, the former for 
‘spreading the false and un-Soviet myth that D. W. 
Griffith was the father of the world film art’’, the 
latter for admitting a weakness for Chaplin. ‘‘These 
people created the myth of a decline in the con- 
temporary Soviet cinema and a loss of poetic force’, 
perversely ignoring ‘‘its plenitude of lofty ideology, 
its truthfulness, and its patriotic content.’’ The 
most impeccable record of subservience was no safe- 
guard. Alexandrov, Eisenstein’s associate in the 
1920’s, who had deserted him in the 1930's to follow 
the Shumiatsky line and make ‘*American-style’’ 
musical comedies, now got into trouble with a film 
called Spring, which was felt to be too Hollywood-en 
and had to be revised over a four-year period before 

































PHASES OF THE HERO, 1927 TO DATE 


The hero of the Soviet cinema of the 1920’s 
was the masses, portrayed at the far left in 
the act of expropriating the Winter Palace in 
Petrograd (from Eisenstein’s Ocfober.) .. . 
A decade later, under Stalin’s prompting, 
there began the parade of his historical pred- 
ecessors, from Nevsky and Ivan the Terrible 
to Peter the Great. Shown above is Alex- 
ander Nevsky in a still from the 1938 film of 
that name . . . After the war emerged the 
super-idealized ‘“‘New Soviet Man,“ repre- 
sented at the immediate right by the Red 
Army hero of Alexandrov’s Meeting on the 
Elbe, who is described in the official caption 
as “embodying the best characteristics of a 
Soviet man—devoted to his country, cultured, 
energetic, with a fine inquiring mind, pur- 
poseful and able to advance unswervingly 
toward his goal.” 


release.'* Even Yutkevitch, one of the founding 
fathers of the Stalin school of cinema, was criticized 
for ‘‘cosmopolitan leanings’’ in 1949 because he had 
collaborated with Eisenstein on a history of cinema 
(still unpublished), two volumes of which were de- 
voted to Chaplin and the American director Griffith.” 


How to Not-Produce Movies 
HE Central Committee’s 1946 decree was as in- 
effective in stimulating the creation of movies as 
it was effective in humiliating the creators. That 
there might be some connection between these two 
facts seems not to have occurred to anyone in Soviet 
Russia, at least not publicly. Indeed, it has not been 
(publicly) recognized that either zs a fact: 
The favorable influence of the party leadership on the development 
of the art of the motion pictures has been shown with special clarity 


during the years which followed the issuance of the decree on 
Great Life. 


So intoned the editors of Soviet Art (September 2, 
1950), while Pravda (September 4, 1952) hailed the 
decree as ‘‘a program for the Soviet cinema [with] 
an enormous significance for its advancement. . 

During the last six years, the Soviet cinema workers 
achieved definite successes.’” All of which comes 
under the whistling-in-the-dark department. Enor- 
mous indeed was the significance of the decree, but 
not for advancement. Some 85 percent of the films 
scheduled for 1947 were scrapped by the panicky 
cinema authorities after the party leadership had 
exerted its ‘‘favorable influence’, and a grand total 
of six features were released that year. In 1948, 
between 10 and 15 feature films were released for public 
showing; in 1949, six; in 1950, 11; in 1951, nine; in 
1952, nine.’® The surrealist nature of these statistics 


14 The Soviet system can be depended on to produce a sort of 
perverted poetic justice, as when the Kremlin's pet journalist Byedny, 
after rapping his betters with a super-proletarian ferrule in the 
RAPP period, got caught off base a few years later when the line 
had swung around to the Popular Front, and was excommunicated 
for “‘ultra-Leftism."” Or the recent arrest of Alexei Kapler, who 
in 1938 received the Order of Lenin for writing the scenario of a 
particularly low bit of historical falsification called Lenin in 
October. 

15 Most of the facts in this paragraph are from Babitsky and 
Rimberg, op. cit. 

16 Exact figures on movie production are lacking, as on the other 
branches of Soviet industry. These estimates come from Babitsky& 
Rimberg, op. cét., and ‘‘Movie-Making in a Strait-Jacket’’. Films 
released should be distinguished from films produced. In Holly- 
wood, almost all films produced are released for exhibition, but in a 
totalitarian state, with its elaborate advance-censorship apparatus, 
the two figures often are not even close. Thus in 1949, 13 Soviet 
feature films were completed but only six were released. (A ‘‘feature 
film’ means a full-length ‘‘artistic’’ movie, as against documentaries, 
newsreels or shorts.) 
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of movie production in the world’s second greatest 
power may be fully savored when the nine feature 
films produced in the U.S. S. R. in 1951 are compared 
to the 432 produced in the United States, the 260 made 
that year in India, the 215 in Japan, the 102 in Mexico 
and the 96 in Egypt.’” Compare, too, the 25 features 
produced in the U. S. S. R. during the average war- 
time year with the annual average of nine during the 
first six years after the castastrophic 1946 decree. So 
meager has production been that at least once the 
authorities have had to give a Stalin Prize to every 
film released for the year, or there would have been 
more prizes than competitors.'* ‘*‘The output of new 
Soviet films will increase considerably in 1954,”’ 
declared former Minister of Culture Ponomarenko, 
adding anticlimactically: ‘‘No fewer than 35 feature 
films will be produced.’’'® It is doubtful if even 
this extremely modest plan will be realized. It 
would represent a 300 percent increase over 1952, after 
all. 


The Bottleneck: Scenarios 


“AT present, there is a story crisis’ (Sovkino 
official, as quoted in The New York Times, June 
1, 1930). . . . ‘Dissection of the industry’s troubles 
has convinced most critics that the true villains are 
the scenarists, who write badly and slowly. . . . In 
1935, the Moscow studios paid for 38 scenarios of 
which only eight were judged ‘worthy of produc- 
tion.” ’’ (The New York Herald Tribune, August 29, 
1937). . . . Out of 206 scenarios recently submitted, 
only 60 were ideologically acceptable (Culture & Life, 
January 11, 1949)... . Most of the 200 young 
scenarists graduated by the Institute of Cinematog- 
raphy have left the movies (Literary Gazette, Sep- 
tember 25, 1951). . . . “‘The production of new films 
still depends on the scenario problem, as yet unsolved”’ 
(Ivan G. Bolshakov in Literary Gazette, September 4, 
1952). . . . “The Ministry failed to implement its 
decision to reduce the frequency of incomplete scena- 
rios. Bureaucracy in working with authors has not 
been eliminated’’ (Pravda, February 15, 1953)... . 
‘*An increase in film production depends on the un- 
solved problem of scenarios. ... The famine in 
scenarios is felt throughout the industry’’ (Soviet Art, 
February 25, 1953). 
Since the post-1930 director is denied any creative, 
experimental role and is reduced merely to photo- 


1. Joseph Anderson, ‘‘Soviet Films Since 1945’’, Films in Review, 
February, 1953. 

18 Mimeographed material from U. S. Government, dated April 16, 
1953. 

19 Pravda, January 8, 1954. 











graphing the play the scenarist writes, it is the latter 
who occupies the post of danger. It is he who bears 
responsibility for ideological content, which—now 
that the crusade against ‘‘formalism’’ has eliminated 
all artistic heresies (along with all art)—is what 
chiefly interests the authorities about any given film. 
One reason so few scenarios get written is probably 
that the writers are just plain scared. ‘‘The authors 
of film scenarios ask Comrade Stalin to give his con- 
clusions on their work,’’ a Kremlin aide wrote in 
1949. “‘He acquaints himself thoroughly with their 
scripts and gives his observations.”’ ** Such an ad- 
viser was hardly calculated to spur a writer’s creative 
urge. 

The scenarist also has the problem of squaring the 
circle. Although official critics no longer have to 
bother about esthetics, they are concerned with enter- 
tainment. (Soviet movie reviews read more like 
Hollywood inter-ofiice memoranda than the kind of 
reviews we are used to, which make some stab at 
evaluating artistic merit.) But there is a basic con- 
flict between the kind of propaganda message required 
and the most modest level of entertainment. Con- 
sider, for example, the ‘‘ positive hero’’, as described 
by an American critic: 

The new ‘Soviet man’’ in order ‘‘to strengthen the Socialist 
fatherland’’, overcomes all obstacles. Pudovkin calls him ‘‘a 


shrewder man, of greater foresight into the future . . . a leader 
and inspirer of the masses.’’ This concept began to emerge about 


20 A. Poskrebyshev in Pravda, December 12, 1949. 








twenty-five years ago in opposition to the “mass hero’’ of Eisenstein 
and to the Western ‘‘negative’’ hero. Literary Gazette points out 
that ‘‘the qualities of the positive hero reach their highest develop- 
ment in the personality of the Great Stalin.’’ 2! 

In short, a dull fellow. But a safe one, politically. 
The scenarists’ pathetic quest for security led some of 
them to adopt, along with fellow-suffering play- 
wrights and novelists, the ‘‘no conflict’’ theory, 
which reasoned that since communism had been 
achieved under Stalin, the Marxian dialectic no longer 
applied and the only conflicts remaining in Soviet 
society were minor skirmishes ‘“‘between the good 
and the better’. This made for excruciatingly boring 
movies, plays and novels, since the essence of drama 
is conflict, but it was safe—at least until the author- 
ities, alarmed by the vast popular indifference to ‘‘no 
conflict’’ productions, denounced the theory. As 
Bolshevik (No. 9, 1952) noted: 

These writers obviously assume that they are not supposed to 
criticize the bad, the negative which exists in life. The Party 
points out that everything is not ideal with us, that we have our 
negative types, that in our life there is no little evil. . 

The ‘‘no conflict’ theory was a logical deduction 
from the 1946 decree on Great Life, but by 1951 it had 
gone ‘too far’’, and the party exerted pressure the 
other way. 

Another logical deduction was that the party 
frowned on human interest (‘amorous adventures, 
nocturnal chatterings in bed’’) and even on enter- 
tainment (‘‘these sordid devices, calculated to please 


21 Anderson, op. cit. 





TWO GENRES OF THE CURRENT SOVIET FILM 


Left: Soft-focus romance & la Hollywood (from For Those at Sea). Right: Grade B melodrama with a political twist—left to right, the noble 
Soviet major, the slinky American spy, the decadent American major (from Meeting on the Elbe). 
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the most diverse tastes’’), and wanted stern emphasis 
on The Message. But after a few years of aggres- 
sively high-minded movies with ‘‘positive’’ heroes 
and heavy ideology, Pravda complained: 

Our cinema is still behind the spectator. Many sides of life are not 
elucidated or are depicted in a colorless manner . . . Why are 
there so few good comedy films, entertaining adventure, sports and 
musical films? 22 

The answer had been given by Bolshakov, the cinema 
boss, at the time the Great Life decree was issued. 
The ‘‘task’’ of movie comedies, he said, was to “‘or- 
ganize the thoughts and feelings of the audience in 
the required proletarian direction’’, adding: 

The Soviet film comedy must be built on contemporary material 
such as the heroism of labor . . . It is undoubtedly very hard to 
produce comedies that are both gay and instructive.” 
Undoubtedly. 

The Central Committee proposes, the movie 
audience disposes. Short of transporting them to 
the theatre in MVD trucks, which hasn't yet been 
ventured, no one has found a way to make Russians 
flock to propaganda films. On the contrary, the less 
politicalized a film, the better its chances of being a 
hit. Thus the three big Moscow hits as of 1951 were 
two old foreign musicals, booty from the war, and 
Sporting Honor, a new Soviet film about soccer players 
which Pravda found ‘‘ideologically weak.’’"* The 
minimal production of new Soviet films has forced 
theatre managers to fill up their schedules with 
captured foreign films, a sweet necessity since they 
are usually far more popular. In February 1952 
Tarzan, an old American movie starring Johnny 
Weissmuller, was showing in 24 Moscow theatres, 
while only five featured the leading new Soviet 
picture. This success was repeated by Tarzan in a 
Trap and Tarzan Finds a Son, and a Tarzan craze began 
that has not yet died down; the streets resounded with 
Tarzan cries, and a local wit observed that three 
epidemics were ravaging the city: the flu, women’s 
black-heeled stockings, and Tarzan.” 


Doldrums Ill 


HE “‘soft’’ policy which Stalin’s heirs initiated 
after his death early in 1953, from prudential and 
perhaps even humane motives, has had some cultural 


22 Pravda, September 4, 1951. 

23 See chapter on films in Alex Inkeles’ Public Opinion in Soviet 
Russia (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1950). 

24 **The Soviet Film Industry in 1946 and Today’’, a useful com- 
pilation of Soviet press comments on the cinema put out by the 
U. S. Government, February 1, 1952. 

25 Mimeographed release by the U. S. Government, June 19, 1952. 
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effects. Zoshchenko has been printed again, Shos- 
takovitch has been made a “‘People’s Artist’, the 
Museum of Western Art, whose superb collection of 
the great moderns had been closed since 1939, has 
been reopened, the composer Khachaturian and the 
critic Pomerantsev have called publicly for more 
freedom for the artist, and the genetic theories of 
Lysenko have been sharply criticized. In the cinema, 
too, the climate has moderated, at least in words. 
Wrote Pravda on May 4, 1953: 

The film-goer is waiting for comedies devoted to the questions of 
life and for witty, elegant musical comedies which for some rea- 
son . . . have not appeared for a decade. And why have we no 


poetical, lyrical comedies on entertaining subjects, devoted to the 
themes of love, friendship and the family? 


The playwright, M. Papava, went even further a few 
months later: 


We have to consider the fact that our works considerably lost their 
dramatic and emotional influence upon the spectator. I remember 
a remark of a spectator which I overheard in a Moscow movie house: 
‘“‘Watching some of our pictures, it looks like everything was 
correctly planned, but there was still no occasion to cry or to 
laugh.’’ . . . The peculiar voting at the movie box offices some- 
times differs from the official approval of the film by the Ministry 
and even from the appraisals in our press.?6 


A reviewer in Pravda of December 5, 1953, called for 
‘‘a faster pace ... purely cinematic devices, ex- 
perimentation, daring, creative boldness and variety’’. 
All of this is evidence not only of a freer atmosphere 
but also of the continued failure of the cinema even 
as simple entertainment, for what is wanted is not 
high art but merely Hollywood. 

The most extraordinary statement of all, every 

sentence an implicit criticism of the Great Life decree 
and of party policy in the seven lean years that 
followed it, was that of the director, $. Gerasimov, 
in Pravda of March 25, 1954: 
The no-conflict theory has not yet been eliminated. . . . Time and 
again, genuine vital conflicts are replaced by the authors with a 
superficial distribution of forces which not through the logic of 
life but through the author's will enter a duel which reminds one 
disagreeably of a ‘‘fixed’’ fight where it is known beforehand who 
will be knocked down and at what point. . . . One of the worst 
calamities that can befall art is to be levelled, forced into a single 
fixed pattern even though it be the best. This obliterates the 
individual, produces stereotypes, hinders the development of creative 
thought and eliminates the joy of the quest. Socialist Realism 
opens up vast scope for the artist’s thought. [I take this sentence 
to be protective armor—D. M.] It is important in judging .. . 
his handling of an artistic problem to bear in mind the artist’s 
right to independence, boldness, and originality. 


But these admirable sentiments 
would be even more impressive had their author 


Amen, comrade! 


26 Soviet Culture, Moscow, July 21, 1953. 








dared fix responsibility for the evils he describes. As 
a neurotic can only regain health when he is able to 
bring to consciousness the real causes of his condition, 
so with a sick culture. Since in Soviet Russia those 
at the top of the bureaucratic pyramid (a) control all 
important policies, and (b) never can be called to 
account publicly for the failure of such policies, there 
is small chance of Soviet culture recovering its health. 
In 1939, after Eisenstein had returned to official favor 
with Alexander Nevsky, Vsevolod Vishnevsky wrote a 
biographical pamphlet which blames the ten-year 
eclipse of the greatest Soviet director on certain 
unnamed “‘enemies and saboteurs’’ who “prevented 
the realization’’ of various projects and who “‘sug- 
gested to Eisenstein ideas which were invalid, con- 
fused his goals, and offered useless material.’ But 
finally ‘‘the party and the government, and Stalin in 
particular, came to his aid’’ and Nevsky was the 
triumphant result.” Wrote this Soviet Tartuffe in 
conclusion: 

I am discussing this in detail so that the Soviet people will see con- 
cretely what great harm was caused by enemies and saboteurs in 
the area of the creative arts as in others. We can only imagine 


what Eisenstein and other great artists could have created if not 
hampered by these obstacles.?8 


I can think of no comment on the foregoing that 
would not gild an already refulgent lily. 
Judging from reports and from two current Soviet 


27 Risenstein’s saviours exacted a slight return for their help. 
“Nevsky was made under conditions quite different from his previous 
films,’’ writes Marie Seton. ‘‘He was surrounded by new collabora- 
tors whose task it was to see that he did not lose his way again.”’ 
One of the Vassilievs who had made the Red horse-opera, Chapayev 
(Stalin’s favorite film), became his associate director, he was given 
a cast of celebrated professional actors, and the scenario ‘“‘told a 
straightforward story’’. 

28 Seton, op. cit. 





films I have seen,” the milder cultural climate has 
not had a reviving effect on the cinema. There is, 
indeed, not much left now to build on. If the Soviet 
cinema is ever again to become of artistic interest, 
it needs a long convalescence undisturbed by political 
interference. This it will never get so long as the 
U.S. S. R. remains a totalitarian state. That it does 
so remain is indicated by the current retreat, beginning 
last summer, from the “‘soft’’ policy initiated after 
Stalin’s death. The retreat is not as yet a reversal 
and may not become one, but it does represent a re- 
tightening of the screws. And it reminds one that 
the alternation of “‘hard’’ and “‘soft’’ periods has 
been chronic; that Stalin, too, found it desirable and 
even necessary to relax the pressure at times. But, 
as we have seen, a ‘‘soft’’ interregnum such as that 
of 1932-35—between RAPP and the First Five Year 
Plan on the one hand, and the hardening of the dogma 
of “‘socialist realism’’ and the Moscow Trial period 
on the other—did not revive the dying cinema. For 
the climate of even the more moderate periods of 
Soviet culture is glacial by outside standards, and 
their “‘softness’’ is only comparative, as wood is 
softer than steel. 


29 One of these, Yutkevitch’s Skanderberg, The Great Albanian 
Patriot, was a curious medley of two kinds of opera: horse and 
grand. The plot came from the former, the acting from the latter. 
The ideology was crude, and there were no artistic effects one 
might not find in the average Hollywood film. The color system, 
which is called ‘‘Sovcolor’’ but which is actually a German frocess 
highjacked by the Red Army along with its inventors, seemed 
superior to the American in that it was less violent and glaring. 
The second film, a musical comedy called Bride with a Dowry, was 
incredibly primitive, like amateur theatricals by an Epworth 
League chapter in Kansas circa 1900. The boy and the girl were 
both collective farm brigade leaders and the obstacle to their final 
happy union was a disagreement on crop rotation. You could tell 
the boy was in love with the girl because he chased her from tree 
to tree in an orchard full of apple blossoms. 
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BOOK EXCERPT 


Reflections on Totalitarianism 


By George F. Kennan 


An Excerpt from Totalitarianism, a Symposium edited by Carl J. Friedrich * 


"THE major causes of totalitarianism are a subject 

on which I have no firm and rounded and demon- 
strable conclusions that in any way satisfy me. 
What I have are more in the way of suspicions and 
hunches, and I offer them here with particular 
diffidence and doubt as to their value. They are 
based simply on thoughts about the places where 
totalitarianism has appeared and has not appeared, 
and particularly on those few elements of background 
which the German and Russian manifestations appear 
to have had in common. 


One sees, first of all, that both Germany and Russia 
are great countries. Hannah Arendt has pointed out 
that totalitarianism seems to be a phenomenon of the 
numerically great entities, and I think that this is a 
profound and useful observation.’ Perhaps the world 
is witnessing today in Tito’s Yugoslavia the inevitable 
rejection by the small country of many of the typical 
features of modern totalitarianism. Am I right in 
suspecting that the totalitarian process is something 
that takes place in the grand manner, or not at all? 
If so, we may have here one of the clues to its origin. 


Second, I note that in both of these countries 
totalitarianism came in the wake of a terribly costly 
and exhausting military effort, namely World War I, 
which in each case overstrained the existing structure 
of society and culminated in the overthrow of the 
monarchical system and the decisive disruption of the 
power of the aristocracy. We in this country have a 
tendency to judge war too much in relation to its 
ostensible and stated purposes; we judge it, in other 
words, by whether it does or does not achieve on the 
field of battle that specific and momentary result that 
we call ‘‘victory.’’ By the same token, we are rel- 
atively unreceptive to the understanding of war as a 


1See Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism, Harcourt 
Brace, New York, 1951. 





*A symposium of papers presented before the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, published by Harvard University Press, 1954 
(a review appears on p. 40). Mr. Kennan, one of America’s noted 
authorities on the U. S. S. R., was U. S. Ambassador to Moscow 
in 1952. 
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social phenomenon in its own right, quite independent 
of its military result. This quality, however, has 
been tremendously important in recent European his- 
tory, and particularly in the case of World War I. 
That war strained more than any other the faith and 
credulity of the men who participated in it. It 
tended to appear to these men either as a wholly 
senseless and tragic undertaking or as the product of 
the criminal manipulations of mysterious and mali- 
cious conspiratorial forces. This was particularly 
true, quite naturally, in the case of the defeated 
countries; and it is useful to remember that both 
Germany and Russia, though they were on opposite 
sides of the war, fell into this category. 

Third, there were certain other highly significant 
similarities in the recent social and political histories 
of these two countries. Let us work backward from 
the revolution. In each case, the advent of totali- 
tarianism had been immediately preceded by the over- 
throw of a monarchy and by a brief and unsuccessful 
liberal era. In Germany, this embraced the period of 
the Weimar Republic and in part the final years of the 
Empire. In Russia, it embraced the brief months of 
the provisional government, but also, it is important 
to note, in some measure the years from the revolution 
of 1905 to World War I. 

Back of the abortive liberal experiences there lay, 
in each case, the relatively late survival of feudal 
institutions, reaching even into the memory of living 
man, and accordingly, a relatively shallow, brief 
and imperfect development of bourgeois-democratic 
institutions. 

Next, I would note that in both countries the 
growth of secular national feeling occurred largely in 
the nineteenth century and was subject to the influ- 
ences of the romantic concepts of the nation-state 
evolved by German thinkers in the early part of that 
century—concepts that glorified the bonds of race 
and tongue, surrounded these bonds with vague and 
mystical overtones of emotional association, and 
tended to disintegrate rather suddenly and contemp- 
tuously the old hierarchical breakdowns of national 
and international life. It is significant, I suspect, 
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that liberal thought in both countries tended to 
associate itself with this new concept of the nation- 
state, and to be incredulous of the need for the preser- 
vation of any continuity with the dying feudal order. 

Finally, I note that both of these countries were 
great military land powers, characterized long before 
their respective revolutions by a relatively high degree 
of centralization and bureaucratization. In the over- 
seas trading nations, the growth of centralized, 
bureaucratic power had been impeded by various 
realities, notably by the vital importance of the great 
urban trading communities, such as London or Liver- 
pool or Amsterdam, by the influence of business 
circles generally, and by the complicated compro- 
mises always involved in the overseas relationship. 
Similarly, the outlooks of people in these countries 
had been kept varied and flexible and cosmopolitan 
by the constant experience of travel and contact with 
other environments. In the military land powers 
there was relatively little to stop the march of central- 
ization, both in administration and in outlook. Both 
Russia and Germany were relatively receptive, by 
virtue of their national experience, to the sort of 
administrative and ideological centralization which 
totalitarianism involves. 

Now these are only fragmentary and impressionistic 
points. It would be hard, in the space of time allotted 
to us, to bring them forward in any other way. To 
me, they prove little; but they do point in a direction. 
And if I were to be asked to describe that direction, 
I would do so substantially as follows: 

All societies have varying degrees of vulnerability 
to totalitarian tendencies and of resistance to them. 

The powers of resistance are partly connected with, 
and dependent on, the requisite degree of gradualness 
in evolution—a decent and sedate pace of social 
change—a pace that permits change to occur without 
disrupting the continuity of the generations or de- 
stroying the individual’s confidence in his environ- 
ment. Where peoples have had a decent time to pre- 
pare themselves for the strains of modern life they are 
better able to resist the totalitarian virus than where 
these things have come too suddenly upon them. 

Furthermore, variety and decentralization of every 
sort have increased the powers of resistance. The 
dispers! »1, of interests and tastes and outlooks through 
maritime and overseas activities, the experience of 
far-flung commercial and political empires, the neces- 
sity for compromise between competing linguistic 
groups: these things have kept open the vistas of men, 
preserved the heterogeneity of their outlook, sustained 
the need and capacity for compromise and adjustment. 

We see, also, how important it is, if men are not 





to fall into the illness of totalitarianism, that they 
should not be subjected without adequate ideological 
preparation to the strains of the great apocalyptic 
disasters of society; that without such preparation 
they should not know on their own territories the 
infinite horrors of modern warfare; that they should 
not be asked to sit for dreary long years in filthy, 
vermin-infested trenches and to witness what can 
only seem to them to be the senseless agony and 
slaughter of their fellow creatures; that finally, 
they should not be asked to sit for dreary long years 
or be thrown out onto the streets by unemployment 
through processes they cannot understand, and thus 
be forced to lose their sense of usefulness and belong- 
ing in society. If democracy does not wish its mem- 
bers to turn to the morbid and despairing delusions 
of totalitarianism, it must take care to spare them 
these harrowing and excruciating experiences. This 
does not mean that it must always avoid war, or that 
it must baby its people in the extreme paternalism of 
the welfare state. But it must never ask men to 
undergo such experiences unless it also enables them 
to understand their rationale. If democracy cannot 
make men understand why life is sometimes hard 
and dangerous, it will not be able to continue suc- 
cessfully to subject men to hardship and danger. 
It will have only itself to blame if by so doing it 
drives them to seek refuge in the purgatory of totali- 
tarianism. For even a purgatory in which there 
seems initially to be some semblance of meaning, 
however crude and irrational, is preferable—from the 
standpoint of the human soul—to a liberal chaos 
from which the sense of community is absent and in 
which freedom means only the sense of being lost 
and lonely and helpless. 

I suspect, furthermore, that a neurotic sense of 
tidiness in political arrangements can be a great 
danger to any society. Too great an urge for symmetry 
and order, too strong an insistence on uniformity and 
conformity, too little tolerance for the atypical and 
minority phenomenon: these are all things that can 
grease the path by which nations slide into totali- 
tarianism. Lucky, in this respect, are countries like 
Great Britain, with its bizarre pattern of nationalities 
and dialects, its far-flung bonds of blood and interest, 
and its picturesque ceremonies and traditions; lucky 
is Switzerland, with mountain barriers, its unique 
historical path, and its multilingual balance. Lucky 
even we Americans have been up to this time, with 
our sectional diversities, our checks and balances, 
and our deference to the vital interests of competing 
minorities. Woe to any of us, if these things begin 
to yield to the leveling influences of the perfectionists, 
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to utopian dreams of progress and equality, to the 
glorification of conformity in tongue or outlook that 
have been embraced in the concept of romantic nation- 
alism and have gone before the disasters of totali- 
tarian triumph. Diversity, in all the glorious dis- 
order of nature, is the best defense of healthy societies. 

In short, I suspect totalitarianism to be the retri- 
bution that befalls all peoples who give free rein to 
extremists and extremisms, who forget the golden 
rule of political life, which is that ideas are never 
good except in moderation, and that anything carried 
to its logical conclusion becomes a menacing carica- 
ture of itself. For this reason one must not be too 
morbid about incipient totalitarian tendencies which 
are only a part of life—so long as they remain incipi- 
ent and counterbalanced. All totalitarianism is only 
a matter of degree; but it is precisely in this fact that 
its mortal danger lies. 

Now I have said many things about totalitarianism, 
and very few about freedom—which was supposed to 
be the other side of my topic. 





I am sure the intercon- 
nection of all these things has been apparent to you 
throughout. There is, of course, no such thing as 
freedom in the abstract. There is only a freedom 
from something, and a freedom to something. It is 
therefore not just ‘‘freedom,’’ but the kind of freedom 
that is important as an antidote and an alternative to 
totalitarianism. And here I would only like to say 
that it is by no means the maximum absence of re- 
straint that is demanded. On the contrary, I some- 
times think that totalitarianism finds it hardest to 
enter where the framework of individual obligation 


is firmest, and where certain forms of restraint are 
most highly developed. Those forms of restraint are 
of course the voluntarily accepted ones which deal 
most gently and considerately with the real needs of 
men—and not just those needs which lend themselves 
to idealization, but the absurd needs, the pathetic 
ones, the anarchic ones. These are the forms of re- 
straint that give recognition to charity and to humor 
and to sadness—the ones that take man as he is, not 
as other people would like to make him. They are 
ones that make it possible for him to arrive at ac- 
ceptable compromises with himself and his fellows, 
and to live life without destroying its meaning, or 
disgracing the Image in which he was created. 

Such a system of restraints—in reality, the highest 
form of freedom—must be sought in the wisdom of 
the ages, and in the ethical codes that the great re- 
ligions of civilization have developed. Never, but 
really never, will it be found in utopian visions and 
undertakings that set out to change the nature of man 
and the order of human affairs within our time. If 
we wish, then, to hold aloft at this time a standard of 
freedom that will truly serve to rally and inspire the 
forces of resistance to modern totalitarianism, we 
will have to reject many of our favored predilections, 
outstandingly our belief in human perfectibility and 
the miracle of progress. We will have to see to it 
that our visions of the human future, unlike those of 
totalitarianism, are tuned to the deepest needs of man, 
that they show a certain tenderness for his weakness, 
and a forebearance toward all the childishness and 
helplessness of his nature. 
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N March 1953 the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences sponsored a conference on totalitarianism. 
In line with a current trend in American social science, 
the conference employed an “‘intetdisciplinary’’ ap- 
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proach, with specialists in diverse but allied fields 
seeking through analyses of particular aspects of 
totalitarianism to contribute to the understanding of 
that phenomenon. This book prints the papers and 
abstracts of discussion at the conference. What 
emerges is not a theory of totalitarianism but a 
collection of materials for the formulation of such a 
theory. This is all that was intended, and as such 
the book is useful. 

The analysis of any problem, however, demands 
as a requisite that the problem be identified; what is 
most striking about this volume is the seeming lack 
of any genuine agreement among the contributors as 











to what totalitarianism is. They all agree that they 
are talking about totalitarianism. They agree, too, 
that totalitarianism, however defined, includes such 
countries as Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union, and 
that it is an evil thing. But when they try to isolate 
the phenomenon, differences enter and difficulties 
arise. 

Thus, for N. S. Timasheff the essential characteristic 
of a totalitarian society is the unlimited extension of 
state functions; for the late Waldemar Gurian totali- 
tarianism is a secularized politico-social religion; 
while for Carl J. Friedrich it is not a state or a religion 
but a historically unique “‘system’’ delineated by five 
features: an official ideology, a single mass party 
oligarchically controlled, an almost complete mo- 
nopoly over all means of effective armed combat, a 
similar control of all mass communication media, and 
a terroristic police system. Alex Inkeles and Karl 
W. Deutsch agree with Friedrich that only a multi- 
dimensional approach can adequately explain the 
nature of totalitarianism, but they differ from him 
(and from each other) in their enumeration of the 
essential characteristics. (It is curious to note that 
all of these descriptions generally ignore, or at most 
subordinate, the role of the charismatic leader.) 
Clearly, there is no consensus to support a single 
formula for totalitarianism. In the absence of such 
agreement it is not surprising that some of the con- 
tributors to this symposium (e. g., George F. Kennan) 
should refuse even to attempt a definition, while 
others (¢. g., Marie Jahoda and Stuart W. Cook) 
present a joint paper which bears no necessary rela- 
tionship to totalitarianism at all. Nor is it sur- 
prising to find that by the application of one set of 
criteria (Mr. Deutsch’s) a ruler such as Peter the Great 
is a totalitarian, but that by another set of criteria 
(Mr. Friedrich’s) he is not. 

In the face of such diversity, no systematic account 
of the origins, development, and probable direction 
of totalitarianism can be looked for in this book; and 
none, indeed, is provided. Yet important insights 
and issues emerge, and it will be the rare reader who 
departs unrewarded. 

Consider, for example, the admirable essay by Paul 
Kecskemeti on the future of totalitarianism. Here is 
no mystical gazing into a crystal ball but a perceptive 
analysis of the probable alternatives before us. For 
Mr. Kecskemeti the question to be answered is not 
whether the free world and the totalitarian world will 
coexist in tense equilibrium or head for armed con- 
flict; rather his object is to analyze the outcome in 
either eventuality. If there is conflict, he believes 
the most obvious political consequence will be the 


elimination of the political regime of the losing side. 
This invites attention to his perhaps more interesting 
opinion that ‘“‘internal upheaval’’, or revolution, is 
no longer a characteristic feature of political change; 
that the period since the Russian Revolution has 
become the most unrevolutionary of all epochs; and that 
changes are imposed not by revolution from within 
but by intervention from without. The paradox that 
revolution has been discarded in this age of revolu- 
tion is, Mr. Kecskemeti contends, literally true; for 
in those countries where profound social and political 
change has been effected, it has been imposed from 
above—viz, the countries of Central Europe which 
have been overrun by the Soviets. Even where 
internal upheaval has accompanied foreign interven- 
tion, as in France in 1940 and Italy in 1943, it has 
taken the form of coup d'état rather than revolution. 

This being so, Mr. Kecskemeti argues, coexistence 
is not likely to see the overthrow of totalitarian 
regimes by revolution from below. The masses may 
talk of revolution, but in peacetime Europe at least 
(apart from the Iberian peninsula) they have not 
acted on this talk since 1848-49. The historical fact 
seems to be that the masses, especially the urban 
masses, fear wholesale violence and disorder; above 
all they want to maintain order and continuity. 
Counterrevolution—e. g., fascism in Italy or nazism 
in Germany—also mobilizes mass support and is 
thereby enabled to take over by arrangement with 
and consent of those social and economic forces which 
already control the centers of power. The masses’ 
unwillingness to disrupt order explains, for Mr. 
Kecskemeti, both the waning of peacetime revolu- 
tions and the stability of counterrevolutionary 
regimes. He sees no reason to believe that this is 
less true of totalitarian regimes today. The idea 
that propaganda from without can touch off a revo- 
lution in the countries behind the Iron Curtain is, in 
his judgment, a fantasy. The masses do not want to 
revolt; dislike of regimentation and oppression are 
not as great as fear of disorder, chaos, and uncertainty. 
The many high-level purges in the totalitarian orbit 
do not, in the author’s opinion, hint at the possi- 
bility of a coup d'état, for it is the government with 
real power already in its hands that strikes at those 
with nominal authority. What hope there is of 
effecting change can come only in the period of 
transition between the death of a dictator and the 
consolidation of power by his successor. 

For similar reasons Mr. Kecskemeti believes that 
the constitutional democracies are relatively less 
threatened by revolution from below than they were 
between the two world wars. The French and 
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Italian Communist parties, for example, are not 
parties of revolution but parties of coup d'état, of sub- 
version. They would attempt to ‘“‘take over’’ only 
after they had secured control of all decisive power 
positions in the state. Thus, while it is true that 
Communists are conspirators who seek to overthrow 
democratic governments by force and violence, what 
they now mean by force and violence is the use of the 
armed potential of the community, which they must 
control openly before exercising force and violence. 
This is not to affirm that Communist infiltration into 
vital governmental agencies is harmless; it is rather an 
argument for perspective. For so long as Moscow 
prefers controlled transformation without the emer- 
gence of new charismatic figures, the only way 
Communist parties can rise to power is through the 
coup d'état—after they have gained control of the 
army, the police, key civilian authorities, and mass 
elements. 

Of the several essays that deal with the bases of 
totalitarian power, Raymond Bauer's paper on Soviet 
science stands out for the care and cogency with 
which the author argues the dual proposition that: 
a) Kremlin strategy cannot be understood simply by 
reading the classics of Marxism, for circumstances 
external to the ideology the Communists espouse 
compel them to manipulate that ideology in the 
pursuance of practical goals; b) at the same time, 
doctrine cannot be discounted, for the Soviet leaders 
respect it and clearly adhere where they can to the 
system of ideas to which they are committed. 

The paper by Alex Inkeles merits attention less for 
what it purports to do than for what it actually 
does. Mr. Inkeles begins by drawing a distinction 
between two common explanations of totalitaria- 
nism—one in terms of power, the other in terms of 
ideology—and tells us that he will add a third dimen- 
sion, what he calls the totalitarian ‘‘mystique.”’ 
But his elaboration of mystique is precisely what 
many would call an ideology, and his insistence on 
the different term appears to be no more than a forced 
semantic quibble. He fails, moreover, to comprehend 
that the true problem is the interrelationship between 
power and ideology, not power versus ideology. 
And while his analysis of the totalitarian ideology 
(or mystique) is, in general, exemplary—and for this 
reason merits wide reading—it remains a recapitula- 
tion of familiar truths rather than a statement of 
novel insights. It is no startling discovery, after all, 
to note that the primary function of the minister of 
information in a totalitarian regime is not to transmit 
official news but to make converts; or that police 
terror is an important means of controlling the popula- 
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tion through institutionalizing fear and anxiety. 

In a volume comprising nearly a score of formal 
papers, a conflict of views on a number of specific 
issues is to be expected. Mr. Friedrich, for example, 
believes that totalitarianism could only have emerged 
out of a Christian, democratic, and technological 
context. In his view, Christianity contributed the 
precedent for an all-embracing ideology; democracy, 
the development of the political party based on mass 
appeal; and technology, the wherewithal for the 
seizure and maintenance of power: together these 
were the necessary conditions for the totalitarian 
phenomenon. This view is challenged by at least 
two other observers, who point out, among other 
things, that neither Soviet Russia nor China can be 
said to meet Mr. Friedrich’s causal scheme. Mr. 
Gurian’s contention that totalitarianism is a secular 
religion is contested by Mr. Bauer, who insists that 
communism subordinates doctrine to the demands of 
the action program of the party rather than the re- 
verse, as is true of orthodox religious theology. 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik offers the usual analysis of the 
authoritarian personality (. ¢., the person congeni- 
tally submissive to authority )—though she carefully 
avoids the exaggerated claims of certain psychologists 
who would make this the dominant explanation of 
totalitarianism. However, she does not distinguish, 
as does Albert Lauterbach, between the kind of per- 
sonality that seeks totalitarianism—the revolutionary 
or malcontent—and the kind of personality that 
remains under it—the conformist, even the conserva- 
tive. Mr. Bauer and H. J. Muller differ as to the 
consequences of political intervention in science. 
The latter holds that in the Soviet Union science, and 
especially genetics, is about dead; the former argues 
that intervention by the Soviet leaders is not as great 
or as devastating as is commonly supposed. 

Finally, the participants register some disagreement 
concerning the means to combat totalitarianism. Of 
the diverse views expressed in this volume, three might 
be cited. One school of thought, represented by 
F. H. Littell in his paper on the Protestant churches 
in Nazi Germany, would look to a counter-religion 
or dogma as the only real rival to totalitarianism. 
Another point of view is advanced by David Riesman, 
who says: ‘The whole point of our system is its 
productivity; let’s show the world that it really can 
produce.’’ In contradistinction to both the religious 
and materialist approach is the humanistic faith of 
George Kennan, who would build our resistance to 
modern totalitarianism on the processes of reason and 
the implementation of democracy. 

Whether these alone or in concert will stem the 
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totalitarian expansion is obviously a question for the 
next generation of historians to answer. But if Mr. 
Kennan is right in contending that the unknown and 


the unfamiliar are what men fear most, then reflection 
on the materials in this book can begin, perhaps, to 
dispel a portion of that fear. 


The Party and the Military 


Political Controls in the Soviet Army 
Edited by Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
Research Program on the U. S. S. R. 
New York, 1954, 89 pp. 


Reviewed by Raymond L. Garthoff 


HIS booklet adds another to the growing store of 
useful studies based upon the knowledge and ex- 
perience of former Soviet citizens now resident in the 
free world. Ina field where investigators must depend 
largely on escapees for information, the present 
volume offers double assurance of reliability: its 
contributors—seven former Soviet officers—have es- 
tablished themselves as competent and honest re- 
porters; its editor adds a background of independent 
study and experience in the evaluation of escapee 
source material. The study is presented as a collec- 
tive work, with the authorship of individual sections 
indicated in the page margins—a device which permits 
author credits while avoiding the overlap which a 
collection of individual essays might have entailed. 
The study is divided into three main parts, 
corresponding to the three functions of political 
organization, ideological indoctrination, and police 
surveillance in the Soviet military set-up. The first 
function is performed by Communist Party organs 
within the armed forces; the second by the Chief 
Political Administration, represented by Deputy 
Commanders for Political Affairs (Zampolits); and 
the third by the secret police counterintelligence 
organization in the services. All three arms are 
supplementary to the normal military hierarchy of 
command, paralleling it at each level. For example, 
at the level of the military division, there is not only 
a division commander and his staff, but also a divi- 
sional Party Commission with its Secretary, a divi- 
sional Zampolit and his staff, and a divisional Secret 
Section under a counterintelligence officer. Needless 
to say, this overlapping of authority leads to ineffi- 
ciency and friction. According to the authors, 
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present tension is almost as great as in certain periods 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s, when the ‘‘ Political Com- 
missar’’ (predecessor of the Zampolit) enjoyed equal 
authority with the professional officer—to the utter 
confusion of command. 

‘The essential objective of [this] complex and per- 
vasive system of controls,’’ writes the editor,“ .. . is 
to absorb completely the military personnel into the 
Soviet political system.’ All three of the auxiliary 
service arms are dominated, of course, by the Com- 
munist Party, and all are forms of ‘‘political control’’; 
their roles vary significantly, however. 

The first arm, the Communist Party organization 
itself, operates much as it does in any institutional 
group in the U. S.S. R. It furnishes the formal line 
of control from the top party leadership and commands 
the participation and obedience of party members 
within the services. 

How party discipline operates (and also how con- 
trol is coordinated among the three political arms) is 
demonstrated in an account of a party unit meeting, 
related by one of the authors. The unit was in the 
Soviet Military Administration in occupied Germany, 
and the meeting took place in 1949: 

The party members present noticed an unknown major, whom 
they assumed to be a representative of the Political Administration, 
especially as he was accompanied by the Zampolit of the Military 
Administration. They soon found out otherwise. As soon as the 
Partburo had concluded its report and had been subjected to the 
customary process of self-criticism, the Zampolit arose and addressed 
the meeting as follows: ‘‘Comrades! Our gathering is attended by 
Major N. who has been sent here to fill the post of secretary of the 
Partburo. He isa fine fellow and highly qualified. For this reason 


I place him in nomination and ask my comrade Communists to 


support him unanimously.’’ The major was elected. 


Political indoctrination, the job of the Zampolits, 
is conducted on an extensive scale. The time which 
all members of the armed forces must give to political 
study reveals the great concern of the Soviet leader- 
ship for indoctrination. In the last prewar full 
training year, 1939-40, a total of 250 hours of lectures 
and study on Communist Party history, the Soviet 
state, ideology, efc., was required. Postwar indoc- 
trination continues unabated, featuring such themes 
as the hostile designs of the capitalist states, the 
need for ‘‘vigilance,’’ and the superiority of all things 
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Soviet. Officers ate subjected to particularly inten- 
sive courses in Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. In 
addition to lectures, discussions, and required reading, 
carefully selected libraries and other indoctrination 
aids are featured in military ‘‘recreational facilities’’— 
the so-called ‘‘Lenin Corners,’’ army clubs, and ‘‘Red 
Army Houses.’’ Formal inspections are conducted to 
check on indoctrination progress in all units. The 
effectiveness of this program is hard to measure. 
Although the propaganda is wooden, constant repeti- 
tion may, as the editor suggests, result in at least 
partial assimilation of the party line themes pro- 
pounded. There is almost complete absence of free 
time which might encourage independent thought. 

The so-called ‘‘Special Sections’’ which comprise 
the third control arm are directed by the Main 
Administration for Counterintelligence of the Armed 
Forces, an adjunct of the secret police and the MVD. 
While in most countries counterintelligence is di- 
rected primarily at attempted foreign penetrations, 
the Secret Sections in the Soviet Army are concerned 
almost entirely with internal surveillance and punish- 
ment of ideological non-conformity. They maintain 
a network of informers (termed seksoty, or ‘*secret 
collaborators’”) to spy upon everyone, officers and 
even political deputies as well as enlisted men. Ac- 
cording to wide testimony, these informers frequently 
are coerced into service by blackmail or threats of 
punishment, and an intricate system of cross-checking 
is used to keep the informers themselves in line. 

The secret operations of surveillance are a frequent 
source of tension between the secret police and pro- 
fessional military officers, as the study demonstrates. 
For example, one instance in Germany is reported 
where a newly appointed regimental commander 
instituted new physical security measures to prevent 
unauthorized departures from camp (frequent because 
of the ban on fraternization with the local popula- 
tion). Soon thereafter a soldier was apprehended in 
the act of breaking out; when brought before the 
colonel, he confessed that he was acting under orders 
of the Secret Section operational officer, to whom he 
was trying to report. The colonel reported that the 
Secret Section officer was encouraging violations of 
discipline, while the security officer in turn charged 
the regimental commander with impeding security 
work and interfering with the surveillance network. 
The colonel was arrested. 

In a concluding section, the editor briefly analyzes 
the strengths and weaknesses of this hydra-headed 
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control apparatus. While recognizing the vitiating 
effect of tensions which the system creates, he con- 
cludes that it performs its functions and must not be 
underestimated. A few observations are in order 
concerning the effectiveness of each form of political 
control. 

The number of Communist Party members in the 
military establishment is by no means a measure of 
political enthusiasm, for the simple reason that party 
membership is highly important for a successful mili- 
tary career, particularly among officer personnel. It 
is virtually a prerequisite for promotions beyond the 
grade of captain. At present, over 86 percent of the 
Soviet officers are members of the party. While this 
indirect compulsion doubtless leads many to join the 
party for careerist rather than ideological motives, 
it nonetheless places the officer more thoroughly 
under the party thumb and demands that he set an 
example of enthusiastic conformity. 

The incessant indoctrination of officers and men is 
carried on, as noted, through political lectures, 
required reading and study, plus a controlled press 
and radio whose chief function is propaganda. Ac- 
cording to the authors, the vast majority of soldiers 
finds this barrage of constantly repeated political 
slogans tedious in the extreme. But it is inescapable. 
The degree of individual resistance to propaganda 
varies, but there is at least a minimum of acceptance 
due to the absence of other information (particularly 
on foreign affairs). The skeptical Soviet officer or 
soldier who discounts as propaganda half of what he 
hears, still will believe the other half. On balance, 
the party believes that it gains by this repetitive 
indoctrination. 

It is perhaps most difficult to evaluate the net effect 
of the secret police surveillance. Two of the authors 
felt that the secret police were not efficient in 
catching real deserters or agents, but the point is 
difficult to prove. In any case, the police function 
of counterintelligence officers is no more important 
than their political function. In the latter capacity, 
they both instill fear and prevent organized dissent. 
But they also provoke bitterness and hatred by 
personifying the terrorism and mutual suspicion which 
totalitarian communism deems essential to its own 
survival. By their almost arbitrary insistence that 
personal grievances are political, they go far to con- 
verting these dissatisfactions into political opposi- 
tion. Perhaps this “‘politicalization’’ of the Sovict 
forces will in the end defeat its own purposes. 
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Religion in the U. S.$. R. Today, by Ivan Bilibin, 
in The Listener (London), September 2, 1945, 


The intensity of the recent barrage of anti-religious 
propaganda in the U. S. S. R. has led some observers 
to believe that a new all-out drive against religion is 
underway, similar in scope to that of the 1920's 
through the early 1930's. Yet, as Mr. Bilibin shows 
in his brief but illuminating article, this assumption 
is too rash—at least judging by the present-day status 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. Churches now 
have larger congregations and greater financial sup- 
port than at any time since the Bolshevik coup in 
November 1917. Furthermore, the Journal of the 
Moscow Patriarchate (established in 1943 when anti- 
religious policy was relaxed and the Church enlisted 
in the struggle against the Nazis) has appeared more 
regularly since the death of Stalin and has contained 
material of a more independent, interesting and 
apolitical nature. 

The Soviet leaders cannot help being aware of the 
present upsurge of religious feeling in the covntry. 
Instead of attempting to combat it through oppression 
and persecution, however, they have chosen (or were 
forced, perhaps?) to use the methods of persuasion 
and argumentation. The sentiments of the devout 
are not assailed or scoffed at; rather, the anti-1eligious 
appeal is made in the name of “‘science’’ and ‘“‘reason.”’ 
Yet, as the author points out, the stock argument of 
the Communist theoreticians is merely a refutation, 
based on nineteenth-century data, of views held by 
churchmen in the Middle Ages: that earth was 
created as the centet of the universe and that hell was 
situated in the bowels of the earth. Inadvertently 
disclosing the poverty of their own philosophy, the 
party theoreticians harp on such phenomena as the 
emergence of new stars to disprove the divine creation 
of the universe, never attempting to justify their own 
materialistic outlook in mere profound philosophical 
terms. With no better argument to pit against faith, 
the campaign to spread militant atheism is not likely 
to meet with great success. 


Indian Communism: The New Phase, by Madhu 
Limaye, in Pacific Affairs (New York), September 
1954. 


Communist parties have a critical problem in 
preserving their monolithic unity while pursuing a 
zigzag, Opportunistic course of policy bound to con- 
fuse or alienate some members of the rank-and-file. 
The intra-party difficulties which arise emerge clearly 
in this highly informative and readable report on the 
Indian CP. Immediately after India gained its 
independence in 1947, the party, under the leadership 
of P. C. Joshi, followed a pro-government *‘rightist’’ 
course, even opposing legal strikes by workers when- 
ever they conflicted with official government policy. 
Very soon this course aroused the resentment of party 
militants, who succeeded in overthrowing Joshi and 
instituting a more revolutionary policy, in accord 
with the hostile line emanating from Moscow. 
Under the leadership of B. T. Ranadive, the party 
preached a “‘revolutionary struggle’’ against the 
‘‘bourgeoisie,’’ incited workers and peasants to acts 
of violence, and attacked the Socialist Party by 
vilifying its leaders and attempting to lure its rank- 
and-file members into a Communist-controlled ** demo- 
cratic front from below’’. But the ‘‘hard’’ line of 
violence and the classic subterfuges got the party 
nowhere in the three years from 1948 to 1951. After 
a long and intense debate, it switched to a new, 
‘‘ middle-of-the-road”’ strategy, officially approved by 
the Cominform. The new line (adopted at the third 
congress of the CPI at Madurai in 195)) asserted that 
militant struggle should not be relied upon exclusively 
to gain Communist objectives—in other words, that 
the party should broaden its base by making a greater 
show of cooperation within the established order. 
On the other hand, purely constitutional action was 
not to be considered sufficient by itself. The con- 
clusion of the official statement was vague yet fraught 
with significance. 

The grand alliance of the working class and the peasantry acting in 
unison, the combination of workers’ and peasants’ struggles under the 


leadership of the Communist Party, and utilizing all lessons of 
history for the conduct of the struggles, is to be the path for us. 


The only concrete directive was that the party should 
be active in parliamentary elections whenever **broad 
masses’’ of people could be reached and ‘‘mobilized’’. 
Otherwise, the course of strategy was to depend on a 
number of vaguely-worded conditions such as ‘‘the 
degree of isolation of the ruling class’’ and the “state 
of people’s consciousness and mass mobilization’’. 
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The obvious purpose of the new line was to conceal 
the real goal of the party from the Indian people. At 
the same time it was designed to reconcile the bitter 
intra-party differences between the adherents of 
insurrectionary forms of struggle and the proponents 
of a more moderate policy. While the latter were 
‘‘appeased’’ by the official emphasis on legality, the 
more intransigent comrades were pacified by the 
adoption of a secret dictum at the congress, since 
then uncovered and published in Bombay. It asserts 
that all activities should lead eventually to armed 
insurrection, that only ‘‘through an armed revolution 
of the people’’ can the present government be replaced. 
This does not mean that the Communists have an 
elaborate blueprint and timetable for an uprising; but 
it does prove how deeply alien democratic and parlia- 
mentary procedures are to the spirit and tradition of 
the Communist movement. 


The second part of Mr. Limaye’s article deals with 
the recent activities of the Indian CP (now under the 
leadership of C. Rajeshwar Rao) in pursuance of the 
new line: its attempts to set up ‘‘united fronts’’ with 
various groups, successful in several cases; the setbacks 
it has suffered as a result of the Praja Socialist Party’s 
steadfast refusal to effect any ‘‘deals’’; the still 
rampant strife within the party, producing open dis- 
agreements on specific questions of strategy and 
tactics; and its exploitation of genuine grievances 
among the workers and peasants. 


The chief obstacles to the growth of communism, 
says the author, are the Gandhian ideology and the 
socialist movement. He concludes: 


. isclear. It is not on the so-called intellectual and 
cultural fronts that the Communists choose to rely chiefly, but on 
their mass following and the capacity to mobilize the people in a 
violent uprising against the existing order. Communists can never 
be fought by repressive measures or by bolstering communal fanati- 
cism and religious superstition as antidotes to it. . . . If the thesis 
advanced here is true, then the land gift movement, which has 
already collected three and a quarter million acres, and the program 
of peaceful resistance to social and economic injustice, alone would 
seem to have in them the potentiality of erecting an insuperable 
barrier against a Communist victory in India. 


The lesson. . 


Kolkholz Agriculture in the Moscow Oblast, by A. 
Nove and Roy D. Laird, in The American Slavic and 
East European Review (New York), December 1954. 


A scholarly examination of collective agriculture 
in the Moscow oblast (province) leads these authors 
to significant conclusions concerning Soviet agri- 
culture in general. Their study illuminates the 
serious failures and shortcomings which impelled 


the new regime to undertake such sweeping remedial 
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measures as (1) increasing state procurement prices 
for agricultural produce; (2) reducing the quota of 
compulsory deliveries; (3) overhauling the agri- 
cultural tax system and reducing the total tax, thus 
‘‘no longer repressing the private interests of the 
kolkhoz member;’’ (4) attempting to set up new means 
of marketing kolkhoz produce—e. g., through cori- 
sumer cooperatives—‘‘thereby providing (for some 
products, at any rate) a much-needed system of 
middlemen.”’ 


One of the most serious problems of the kolkhozes was 
the unbelievably small money income earned by their 
members. Official Soviet figures show that the 
average cash payment for the Moscow oblast was less 
than 100 rubles per household per year. Until 
Stalin’s death, the government attempted to increase 
collective production not by granting incentives but 
by penalizing the peasant’s minimal production on 
his own tiny plot through severe taxation and various 
other means. In other to avoid paying the tax, the 
peasant often would reduce plantings or even dispose 
of his cow (as Soviet leaders now openly acknowl- 
edge). The effect of this policy was “‘to reduce the 
output of the private plots while failing to ensure 
a compensating growth in the collective sector.”’ 


One example will illustrate the difference between 
compulsory delivery prices and those of the free 
market. According to a Soviet handbook, published 
in 1948, the price paid by the state for compulsory 
quotas was 3.60 rubles per 100 kilograms of potatoes; 
the price paid by cooperative and state institutions 
was 10 rubles; the free market price, however, ran as 
high as 150 rubles. 


As the authors note, the recent reforms, while destined 
“to have a beneficial effect both on peasant standards 
and on output,’’ have nevertheless several serious 
limitations. First, they do not affect the compulsory 
price of grain, making it difficult for the grain- 
growing kolkhozes to solve their financial problems. 
Secondly, since the most successful kolkhozes derived 
most of their income from free market sales, the higher 
prices for deliveries to the state may only offset 
falling market prices. Most important, the new 
reforms do not affect the fundamental social problem, 
which is the peasant’s status as a 
citizen.” 


‘second-class 
For example, the peasants are still required 
to put in a number of days of unpaid labor on the 
roads. Again, the recent agricultural tax regulations, 
in penalizing households where one or more members 
fail to work for a state or cooperative institution, 
exempt the housewife of the state-employe, but not 
of the kolkhoz peasant. Material incentives may have 
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some effect on production and productivity, but a real 
improvement can only come by making the peasants 
equal partners in a free society. 


The Smiling Monolith, in The Economist (London), 
November 13,1954. 


Here is an astute analysis of the latest Soviet 
“peaceful coexistence’’ campaign, particularly as it 
manifests itself in the realm of cultural exchange 
between the Soviet Union and the outside world. 

At the present time Great Britain is being flooded 
with numerous cultural delegations from the USSR— 
dancers, singers, violinists, writers, even ball players. 
But, says The Economist, it should not be forgotten 
that these Soviet visitors ‘‘do not travel abroad when 
they want to; they go when and where they are told, 
whether it is Columbia University or the London 
Casino.’’ Britain’s Soviet guests ‘“‘would probably 
prove thoroughly nice young people if they were 
allowed to stay here long enough to grasp their 
hosts’ point of view,’’ comments the paper, adding: 

. . it would be blind to overlook the peculiar circumstances of 
these visits. Football matches are fine; but when a simple Briton 
who has saved up for weeks in order to cheer Arsenal [British 
football team] in Moscow is curtly refused a Soviet visa, what 
becomes of all Mr. Malenkov’s talk about strengthening friendship 
between peoples? Student tours are good, too; but why has Moscow 
stalled so long over suggestions for genuine long-term exchanges 
between Russian and British universities? And when one hears that 
the Soviet ambassador in London can criticize British policy before 
a cheering crowd of 8,000 . . . the thought comes irresistibly: why 
cannot Sir William Hayter [British Ambassador to the Soviet Union] 
obtain facilities in Moscow to extol British virtues and denounce, 


say, East Germany’s ‘“‘elections’’ to the Russian members of the 
British-Soviet Friendship Society? 


The answer, says The Economist, is ‘‘sadly simple’. 


The coexistence demanded by the Soviet government 
is ‘‘a wholly one-sided affair.”’ It means freedom for 
Soviet propagandists to operate abroad, but no free- 
dom for representatives of the “‘decadent democracies”’ 
to present their point of view to the Soviet people. 

The unilateral aspect of coexistence is perhaps best 
exemplified in the Soviet attitude toward rearma- 
ment. On the one hand, the Soviet leaders keep 
referring to ‘Soviet might’’, to the fact that their 
government has ‘‘multiplied its forces still further’’ 
and recently has tested ‘‘all means of modern arma- 
ment’’ (according to statements by Soviet leaders 
during and after the November 7 celebration of the 
Bolshevik Revolution in Moscow). Yet on the other 
hand, they continuously denounce the defensive 
rearmament of the rest of the world. Says The 
Economist: 


It can be reasonably argued that war is the last thing the Soviet 
rulers want at the moment; as Mr. Saburov [head of the State Plan] 


revealed [in his November 7 speech], they face grave economic 
problems . . . and Russia’s own difficulties have been deepened 
by this year’s devastating floods in China. But the West’s need 
for peace is as clear as Russia’s, and the practical impossibility of 
any Western aggression must be plain to the Soviet rulers. Yet, 
with magnificent illogicality, the Soviet spokesmen pass directly 
from boasts of their own strength to denunciations of the West for 
trying to match it. 

The key to the Soviet approach is to be found in 
Saburov’s claim that the Soviet camp is gaining 
‘‘active support among wider and wider public circles 
in the capitalist countries.’ In other words, ‘‘coexist- 
ence’’ is to be ‘‘a period during which [the Com- 
munist leaders] . make full use of the propa- 
gandist and political facilities afforded them by 
democratic institutions in other countries, while their 
Own empire remains an inviolate monolith.’’ Mar- 
shal Voroshilov recently called on Soviet diplomats 
to use “artistry and Bolshevik tenacity’’ in imple- 
menting this coexistence policy. 

The Economist concludes: 

The perspective that Malenkov offers to the free world is that it 
should live side by side with a smiling giant, whose followers will 
work ceaselessly to divide the free peoples, to check their economic 
progress and to win them over piecemeal. But at the first sugges- 
tion that the free world should be allowed to play this game on 
equal terms, to maintain a unity and strength that match those of 
the Soviet-Chinese bloc or to make the traffic of ideas across the 
iron curtain a two-way affair, Moscow will cry ‘‘foul!’’ and the 
smile on the monolith’s face will give way to a threatening scowl. 
The British are said to be good losers; but it is not their custom to 
play uphill throughout the game, and Mr. Malenkov must not be 


surprised if the response to his overtures is the traditional demand 
for fair play. 


A. B. 
CHILE 


El Comunismo en el Brasil (Communism in Brazil), 
by Mario Fiorini, in Estudios sobre el comuniso, San- 
tiago, July-September 1954. 


A timely article reviewing the history and tactics 
of one of the more important Communist parties in the 
Western hemisphere. Originally a mere clique of 
radical intellectuals, the Communist Party of Brazil 
eventually managed to gain a foothold among the 
industrial workers and the sizeable Negroid popula- 
tion. The Moscow-inspired popular front in Brazil, 
the ‘‘ Alliance of National Liberation’ (A. N. L.), was 
founded in Rio de Janeiro in March 1935. Its leader 
was Luis Carlos Prestes, probably still the leading 
South American Communist. Prestes, a graduate and 
one-time instructor at the Brazilian Military College, 
had been in exile in Bolivia and the Soviet Union since 
his unsuccessful army revolt in 1924-26. In 1935, 
Prestes returned from Moscow to head a new revolu- 
tionary movement. The A. N. L., functioning as a 
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legal party and exploiting unstable economic condi- 
tions, infiltrated parts of the Army and the powerful 
railroad union; it also won followers among the 
peasantry, especially in the state of Rio Grande do 
Norte. Insurrectionist activity eventually led to 
bloody outbreaks of violence between Communist and 
government forces in November 1935. One attempted 
Communist coup failed, Prestes was sent to prison, and 
the Communist Party was outlawed. Prestes re- 
mained in prison until 1942 when he was freed under 
an amnesty decree which also re-legalized the CP. 
Shortly thereafter he was elected to the Brazilian 
Senate as a Communist representative. 

Today the Communist Party of Brazil is attempting 
to revive the A. N. L. of 1935. According to Kom- 
munist, the theoretical organ of the Soviet Communist 
Party, the Brazilian Communists are seeking to 
establish a “‘united front’’ of small merchants, indus- 
trialists, and peasant and worker ‘‘ masses’’ under the 
banner of “‘anti-imperialism.’’ Their objective is the 


overthrow of the Brazilian government. They work 
through the party and through such front organiza- 
: “c ”” ee . 

tions as the peace’” movement, the Federation of 
Brazilian Youth,’’ and the “‘Council of the Federation 


of Women.”’ 


Early this year Louis Prestes was reported to have a 
well-trained army of guerillas in Bolivia, ready to 
invade Brazil whenever Moscow gave the command. 
(After the recent suicide of Brazilian President Vargas, 
Prestes was reported to have arrived in Brazil to direct 
anti-government elements there.) Mr. Fiorini writes 
further: 

A few years ago the Communist leaders’ front in Argentina, Chile, 
Bolivia, Brazil and Venezuela drew up a “‘constitution for the Union 
of Soviet Republics of South America’. . . The Communist 
leaders in Latin America work on the basis of unified plans and 
identical tactics dictated from Moscow . . . we may say that 
there is a South American Cominform, which today controls and 


commands all the battles of the Communists against the democra- 
cies on that continent. 


L. L. 





Sartre. 





In Forthcoming Issues of Problems of Communism: 


Communism in the Middle East, by W. Z. Laqueur 
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Power in Communist China, by Jules Menken 
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